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Marlite gives you four new ways 
to have a soilproof reputation. 


Next time you need a creative 
wall idea for heavy traffic areas, 
take a look at Marlite. 

This beautiful line of soilproof 
paneling gives you more than 
80 different textures, colors and 
designs. Including the four 
exciting new ideas above. 

And all Marlite paneling has 
a durable baked plastic finish 
that protects its good looks— 


Marlite Carved Leaf has deep-embossed 
texture that looks hand-carved. 


Marlite Rainforest gives an interior 
the freshness of all outdoors. 


and your good reputation. 
Marlite resists heat, moisture, 
stains and dents. Stays like new 
in spite of hard use with just an 
occasional damp-cloth wiping. 

What's more, Marlite pre- 
finished hardboard paneling is 
color-coordinated. So you can 
mix colors and patterns with 
perfect harmony. 

See what Marlite offers to 


Marlite Sarona adds the elegant beauty 
of alabaster at a cost far less 


Marlite Weatherboard captures the 
rough-hewn texture of antique barn siding, 


help you solve wall problems at 
your building materials dealer. 
Or write Marlite Division of 
Masonite Corporation, Dept. 
660, Dover, Ohio 44622. 


il. Marlite 


mason — Plastic-finished paneling 


Marlite is a registered trademark of Masonite Corporation 


The 
Paddock 
Swimming 
Pool 
System 


The Paddock Pipeless Pool in 
a Paddock Skywall Natatorium 
... the perfect combination for 
indoor/outdoor swimming 

year round. 


This is the swimming pool of the future — the 
complete pool complex with integral components 
designed for function and beauty. 


It starts with the Paddock IFRS Recirculation 
System that provides “in pool” surge capacity and 
eliminates all buried perimeter pool pipes. 


It’s filtered by Paddock’s Pipeless Filters — a full 
line of filters which may be installed anywhere in 
the pool complex. 


® 
Paddock 
OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 


Since 1920 — Builders of the “Nation's finest Swimming Pools” 


And, it is enclosed in Paddock’s Skywall Nata- 
torium, the indoor/outdoor enclosure, in which nearly 
50% of the roof and two thirds of the side wall may 
be open or closed as weather dictates. 


It also eliminates duplication of Municipal-Educa- 
tional facilities by combining the school pool that 
is unused in summertime with the park pool that is 
unused in wintertime. 


Detailed brochures of the Pad- 
dock Pool System are available by 
writing — Vice President, Mar- 
keting Paddock Pool Equip- 
ment Co., 118 Railroad Ave. 
Ext, Albany, N.Y. 12205. 
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With our help, the Ashland Chemical 
minute, second and 


One of the beauties of our Vari-Tran” reflective glass is what it reflects: scudding shreds of 
cloud; the four seasons of a tree; the color of the sky at dawn, midday and dusk. And as they change, 
so changes the image in the glass. 

Architects Kellam & Foley took full advantage of Vari-Tran’s reflective qualities when they 
designed the Ashland Chemical Co. Headquarters Building. Located on a spacious open tract at 
Dublin, Ohio, the building presents an ever-changing facade to passers-by. 

Of course, they also knew that because Thermopane” insulating units made with Vari-Tran 
reflect the sun’s heat and light, they reduce the size of air conditioning equipment needed. To say 
nothing of cutting operating costs. 

Which is to show that in architectural glass as well as everything else— handsome is as hand- 
some does. 

We'll be glad to tell you the rest of the story (including the fact that Vari-Tran now comes in 
gold, silver, grey, blue and bronze tones). Drop a note to Libbey-Owens-Ford, Toledo, Ohio 43695. 
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Porcelain-enameled home for 
National Molasses Company 


A subtle charm sifts through the crisp 
simplicity of National Molasses 
Company's new headquarters office 
building near Philadelphia. All-over 
paneling in porcelain-enameled steel is 
relieved with accents of sandblasted 
architectural concrete. Vertical severity 
is avoided by back-slopes at the 
parapets, repeated along the 
window-sill line. 


The structure achieves unity with its 
environment through the selection of 
an earthy umber hue for the porcelain 
enamel. Architects are making ever- 
increasing use of these Nature-tone 
porcelain finishes, along with attractive 
textures and embossments. On the 
practical side, porcelain-on-steel 
panels offer rigidity, light weight, 
corrosion resistance, cleanliness, and 
fastness of color. 


Bethlehem furnishes special enameling 
steel sheets to fabricators who form 
and coat architectural panels. Ask us 
for a copy of the Porcelain Enamel 
Institute's brochure in the popular 
matte-finish Nature-tone hues, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Architects: 
Hayes & Hough Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Structural Engineer: 
Charles O. Muscheck, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Porcelain Enamel Panels: 
The Bettinger Corporation, Milford, Mass. 


Owner: National Molasses Company, 
a Subsidiary of C. Brewer & Company, Limited, 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


comment and opinion | 


SOME SHOP TALK STRAIGHT FROM THE HEART: The AIA JourNat learned the other 
day that the subject of its Practice Profile last November — a Gainesville, Georgia, 
partnership with an office in Atlanta — has been purchased by a Los Angeles-based 
architectural firm, a happening that is becoming more common in this era of acqui- 
sitions and/or mergers. My point here is not to discuss the relative merits of such 
a move but to emphasize that the acquisition took place because of the publication 
of the article in our magazine. I have been told that the purchaser did not even | 
know that the Georgia firm existed until that issue was circulated among the prin- 
cipals involved. The partnership also received scores of letters, including a hand- 
written note from the governor of the state, and telephone calls in response to its 
exposure in the JOURNAL. | 

By now we editors have come to accept this kind of readership as a matter of 
course for we have learned since the series was inaugurated in 1965 that the Practice 
Profiles are among the best-read material as indicated by the quarterly surveys con- 
ducted by an outside research organization. 

This is in line with our overall editorial philosophy which, as I mentioned here in 
March, is geared to an emphasis on practice, particularly in those areas which will 
benefit smaller firms. Furthermore, it supports the thinking of the president-elect 
of The American Institute of Architects, S. Scott Ferebee Jr., FAIA, who, in out- | 
lining his 1973 program, has written: “As a member and previous chairman of the 
Commission on Professional Practice, I have been especially sensitive to the cries 
for help for the small architectural office. At Grassroots meetings across the country, 
I have repeatedly asked what we need to be doing that we do not already do. Most 
members recognize that the majority of our professional practice efforts are directed 
toward the small office. I am convinced that what they are seeking is help in making 
their practices more economically viable. Generally, this means to get more work, 
how to get a better quality of design and how to get better fees for work done.” 

We are focusing our editorial efforts on these objectives, and I reflect on all of 
this right now for a particular reason, As was announced at the Board of Directors 
meeting preceding the Houston convention, Dudley Hunt Jr., FAIA, will resign his 
post as publishing director on June 30 and will no longer be serving as publisher of 
the JOURNAL. But we editors intend to continue the same editorial credo he spelled 
out when I assumed the editorship in July 1965, At that time he wrote that “it should 
be said that over the years there has been a lot of soul-searching about the audience 
and purpose of the magazine. Now the search has led to a single editorial purpose — 
that of serving architects and, through them, serving architecture. There is a small 
but hardy band of nonarchitect subscribers who read the JOURNAL because they want 
to know about architecture. However, over 85 percent of the circulation is now 
among US architects, most of them in private practice, who read the JOURNAL be- 
cause they must know about architecture.” The figure today stands at 93.1 percent, 

While Dudley has been a hard taskmaster, I can only say that it has been a most | 
rewarding experience, and all of us on the JourNAL staff wish him well as he re- | 
turns to his own activities devoted to architectural and building construction 
publishing. ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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NEXT MONTH 


More than 4,000 persons, including 1,456 
corporate members and 84 associates, regis- 
tered for the AIA convention in Houston, 
and just about everyone agreed it was a great 
success. The delegates heatedly debated sev- 
eral issues — the Justice Department anti- 
trust action in particular (see Outlook) — 
and attended numerous sessions in the “Mar- 
ketplace of New Ideas” but took out time to 
enjoy some genuine Texan hospitality. What 
they discussed and what they saw and what 
they did during those four days in the Albert 
Thomas Convention Center and the bustling 
metropolis is reported in depth in July. 

The leadoff presentation is an insight into 
the work of Pietro Belluschi, FAIA, by a 
professor of art history at the University of 
Oregon. Coming to this country from Italy 
with its conglomeration of diverse communi- 
ties, the 1972 AIA Gold Medalist became 
a leader in giving the Pacific Northwest a 
truly regional architectural expression. 

And just for good measure, the quarterly 
Architectural Education section rounds out 
the issue. 


ASIDES 


Since “shop talk” is the subject of Comment 
and Opinion, it seems fitting to discuss 
another facet of this magazine's operation — 
and one which we consider to be most sig- 
nificant. This is the matter of our editorial 
content being reprinted in other periodicals, 
cited in bibliographical references or distrib- 
uted at various conferences, Only a partial 
listing of the articles and organizations which 
have made such requests since the beginning 
of the year (and this does not include news- 
papers which often quote the JouRNAL) indi- 
cates the variety of requests we receive: 
* “A New Approach to Code Problems”— 
National Association of Housing & Redevel- 
opment Officials 
* “The Student Quarters That Teamwork 
Created”— Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development 
* “The ‘Temporary’ Facility Comes into Its 
Own"— Council of Educational Facility 
Planners 
* “Mobile Homes: The Third Alternative” — 
Mobile Homes Manufacturers Association 
* “What Is Regionalism?”— Georgia Con- 
servancy, Inc. 
* “Urban Dynamics of Nonzoning”—Hous- 
ton Business Journal 
* “Architecture in an Ecological View of 
the World”— Cambridge University Conser- 
vation Society (ECO-Publications paperback) 
* “CPM: Tool for Teamwork”— Depart- 
ment of Engineering, University of Wiscon- 
sin-Extension 
* “An Architectural Prayer of Sorts”— New 
Mexico Architecture 
* “Prisons: The Changing Outside View of 
the Inside”— National Clearinghouse for 
Correctional Programming and Architecture. 
Regarding the last-named article, it should 
be pointed out that it has been reprinted in 
its entirety in several publications plus being 
quoted in scores of newspapers and other 
media across the country. In short, it has 
been a best seller! (mi 


The economist member of the team views the 
county from one of the helicopters used. 


overcrowded commercial strips, overbur- 
dened public services and pollution. In addi- 
tion to the stimulation of industrial and com- 
mercial development and a long-range com- 
prehensive plan for the county, the team’s 
recommendations included promotion of 
cluster development to permit a mix of hous- 
ing types with commerce and industry; de- 
velopment of a major new office and distrib- 
utive center near Dulles Airport; better 
transportation facilities; and reorganization 
of the planning process to include close and 
continuous citizen involvement. 

In offering the services of a team of ex- 
perts to a community, the AIA realizes that 
detailed solutions to complex urban situa- 
tions cannot be produced in the space of a 
few days. It is hoped that the proposals will 
generate interest and help a community in 
guiding growth intelligently. 


Airport Noise Pollution in Los Angeles 
Results in City Buying Affected Homes 


Last summer Los Angeles bought a house 
for $97,000 and paid a wrecking company 
$360 to destroy it. The home was one of 
more than 2,000 that the city will buy in a 
project which will eradicate residential neigh- 
borhoods covering more than 400 acres on 
the borders of the Los Angeles International 
Airport. Cost to the city will be about $300 
million. 

Airport commissioners agreed to buy 
about a third of the homes when angry 
protesters jammed meetings objecting to a 
new runway within 500 to 600 feet of their 
homes. The other condemned houses were 
near approach and takeoff paths of jetliners. 
For years, complaints of noise have steadily 
worsened. 

Some of the homes have been bought by 
individuals and developers who move them 
to other sites. In one instance, the Los An- 
geles Community Redevelopment Agency 
was given 34 of the homes, moved them 40 
miles from the airport and made them avail- 
able to low income families. 
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Urban Freeway Designs Win Citation 
As AIA Honors Washington State 


For the first time the AIA has awarded a 
Citation for Excellence in Community Ar- 
chitecture for highway design. The Washing- 
ton State Department of Highways has been 
honored for the planning of two proposed 
segments of Interstate Route 90 traversing 
Seattle and Mercer Island, Washington. 

The citation recognizes the department for 
its “major contribution to the design of ur- 
ban freeways” and praises it for its support 
and encouragement to two multidisciplinary 
teams of architects, engineers, landscape ar- 
chitects, environmentalists, acoustical con- 
sultants and other experts. The department 
adopted substantially the recommendations 
of the two teams which were made after ex- 
haustive studies and consultation with resi- 
dents. The teams’ proposals serve to satisfy 
projected traffic demands and to contribute 
as well to the environmental, social and 
esthetic quality of the surrounding areas. 

Among the members of the Seattle team 
were architects and urban designers Durham 
Anderson Freed Company and planners 
Bridges/ Burke. Included on the Mercer Is- 
land team were The Architects Collaborative 
Inc, and Durham Anderson Freed. 


UIA September Meeting Scheduled 
For Resort City on Black Sea 


The People’s Republic of Bulgaria will wel- 
come architects from all over the world when 
the International Union of Architects con- 
venes in Varna for its 11th congress. A week 
of sessions of the council and of the general 
assembly of the UIA will take place in Sofia 
prior to the conference. Daniel Schwartz- 
man, FAIA, of New York City is a vice 
presiccnt of the UIA and a member of the 
council, 

The theme of the official conference, which 
will open on September 25 and conclude on 
the 30th, is “Architecture and Leisure.” 
Among the papers to be presented will be 
one by William Corlett, FAIA, of San Fran- 
cisco. Special events will include a film festi- 
val, an architectural exhibition, a visit to Al- 
bena and Roussalka seaside resorts and a 
gala concert and reception at the Palace of 
Culture and Sports in Varna. 

At the conference’s conclusion, partici- 
pants will have an opportunity of making 
sightseeing tours through Bulgaria and to 
neighboring Romania, Turkey and Greece 
by means of several tours organized by the 
Union of Bulgarian Architects. Minibuses 
will be used for groups of six. 


Mutual Problems Discussed by AIA, Labor 
Will Vary from Scholarships to Safety 


Top representatives of the AIA and of the 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO have inaugurated a 
series of meetings to establish a better work- 
ing relationship between the two organiza- 
tions. 

Representing the Institute are George M. 
White, FAIA, Architect of the Capitol and 
chairman of the AIA Labor Liaison Task 
Force; William M. Linscott, AIA, of Kansas 


City, Mo.; Hilliard T. Smith Jr., FAIA, 
board member from Lake Worth, Florida; 
and from Institute Headquarters, William L. 
Slayton, Hon. ATA, executive vice president, 
James A. Scheeler, AIA, deputy executive 
vice president, and Francis A, Kelly, admin- 
istrator of the Department of Government 
Relations. The Building and Construction 
Trades Department is represented by its 
Executive Council. 

Items for possible future discussion in- 
clude industrialization of the building proc- 
ess; a joint scholarship program for appren- 
tices and journeymen who want to become 
architects; urban housing; jurisdictional dis- 
putes; manpower shortages; safety; etc. 


Mixed Use Building Replaces Old Armory, 
School and Offices to Share One Unit 


The 71st*Regiment Armory at Park Avenue 
and 34th Street in New York City is being 
demolished to make way for a $47 million 
combined high school and office tower. 
Mayor John Lindsay said that the develop- 
ment “combines the maximum use of land 
in a mixed use building.” Construction of the 
new structure is expected to be completed in 
mid-1974. 

The school, to be called Central Manhat- 
tan, will accommodate 2,500 students in the 
lower nine floors of the 41-story tower. The 
major commercial tenant, United Medical 
Service, Inc., will occupy 14 floors. 

Claimed to be the first of its kind in the 
nation to combine a high school and office 
tower, the structure is the design of the New 
York City architectural firm of Shreve, 
Lamb & Harmon Associates. It is sponsored 
by the Educational Construction Fund. 

continued on page 51 


School/office building replaces old armory. 


outlook 


Delegates Support AIA Board's Approval of Consent Decree with Justice Department 


The Board of Directors of The American In- 
stitute of Architects has agreed to enter into 
a consent decree with the Department of 
Justice. The action was taken after delegates 
to the annual convention in Houston last 
month supported such a move by a vote of 
1,145 for and 612 against. 

Under the decree, which in normal course 
will become final on or shortly after June 16 


| The July ALA Journat will carry a recap 

of all proposed bylaw changes and resolu- 
tions, including the entire dicussion de- 
voted to the antitrust action. Also in- 
cluded will be the major address and re- 
ports by President Max O. Urbahn, FAIA, | 
and the National Policy Task Force. 


upon approval by the US District Court in 
Washington, D.C., the Institute will remove 
from its Standards of Ethical Practice a pro- 
hibition against submitting price quotations 
for architectural services. 

The Justice Department had contended 
that a ban on competitive bidding amounts 
to an agreement in restraint of trade, violat- 


Prestigious Academy Honors Architecture 
By Citing Two Buildings for Design 


The National Academy of Design in New 
York City, the oldest art institution in the 
nation governed and controlled by artists, re- 
cently awarded its highest architectural hon- 
or, the Samuel F.B. Morse Medal, to the 
Philadelphia architectural firm of Vincent G. 
Kling & Partners. The award, made at the 
time of the academy's 147th annual exhibi- 
tion, was for “excellence in design” of the 
Armstrong Cork Co. Product Styling and 
Design Center in Lancaster, Pa, The con- 


ing the Sherman Antitrust Act. The profes- 
sion maintains that the public and client are 
best served by allowing an architect to be 
commissioned on the basis of qualifications 
and capabilities. 

The decree will not limit the freedom of 
the AIA or its members to persuade clients, 
Congress and state legislatures that competi- 
tive bidding is not the best way to assure 
quality design in the public interest. 

In a related step, convention delegates dur- 
ing the May 7-10 sessions voted 3 to 1 to 
assess each of the corporate members $10 
for one year to finance an effort to convince 
Congress and the public of the merits of the 
Institute's position on the issue of competi- 
tive bidding. 

The delegates voted nearly unanimously 
to accept the recommendations of the AIA’s 
National Policy Task Force. The program 
calls for new public policies to change the 
“ground rules” that shape, or distort the 
shape, of American communities; creation of 
a new scale for planning and building in ur- 
ban areas; and a national commitment to a 
major land acquisition policy to guide de- 
velopment in and around key urban centers. 


Standing room only is order of the day as 
delegates debate antitrust charges and bylaws. 


In a bylaw change, delegates approved a 
move to allow for an expanded board and 
multiple directors within regions, providing 
for a maximum of 32 members. The current 
board has 26. 

Winning the races for Institute offices, all 
of which were contested, were: Archibald C, 
Rogers, FAIA, Baltimore, first vice presi- 
dent; Van B. Bruner Jr., Haddon Township, 
N.J.; Louis de Moll, FAIA, Philadelphia; 
and David A. Pugh, FAIA, Portland, Ore., 
vice presidents; and Hilliard T. Smith Jr., 
FAIA, Lake Worth, Fla., secretary. 

S. Scott Ferebee Jr., FAIA, Charlotte, 
N.C., as president elect will become the head 
of the AIA at the December board meeting, 
while Elmer E. Botsai, San Francisco, will 
go into his second term as treasurer. 


crete structure features a slanted wall, en- 
tirely of glass, on its north side to provide a 
maximum of light for a large number of 
studios and style presentation rooms. 

A Certificate of Merit was presented to 
Waldron Faulkner, FAIA, consulting archi- 
tect in Washington, D.C., for the restoration 
of the old Patent Office and its transforma- 
tion into the National Collection of Fine Arts 
and the National Portrait Gallery in the na- 
tion’s capital. The work of preservation by 
Faulkner, Stenhouse, Fryer & Faulkner re- 
ceived an AIA Honor Award in 1970 (see 
AIA JOURNAL, June ’70, p. 92). 


Contrasting buildings are cited for design: restored Patent Office (left) and Armstrong Cork. 


Virginia County Studied by Urban Team; 
Balanced Growth Seen a Great Problem 


For four days in April, an ATA Urban Design 
Assistance Team studied the problems con- 
fronting Fairfax County, Va. The county- 
wide endeavor, one of the program’s most 
ambitious undertakings to date, resulted 
from interest stimulated when a similar team 
visited nearby Falls Church last year (see 
AIA Journal, Nov., p. 33). 

The architects, planners and economists 
on the team made an aerial tour in heli- 
copters, met with county officials and talked 
with community groups in order to assess 
the present direction of the county’s develop- 
ment. Final recommendations of the team 
were presented at a public meeting. 

Led by Henry Steinhardt, AIA, of Mercer 
Island, Wash., national chairman of the AIA 
Regional Urban Design Assistance Team 
program, other team members included 
George Barton, transportation consultant, 
Chicago; Charles Blessing, FAIA, director of 
city planning, Detroit; Charles W. Brubaker, 
FAIA, president of the Chicago firm of Per- 
kins & Will; Lamont C. Cole, professor of 
ecology, Cornell University; John W. Mc- 
Mahan, economist, Los Angeles; Lawrence 
P. Melillo, AIA, Louisville; and Joseph N. 
Wills, planning and housing consultant, New 
York City. 

The team found that the county had ex- 
perienced unsystematically planned residen- 
tial growth resulting in inefficient use of land, 
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Speed Queen and your Speed Queen Commercial 
Route Operator can help you plan coin-operated laundry 
facilities for dormitories, low and high rise apartments. 


Look to the Q 
for quality 
commercial 


laundry 
equipment 


CALL GENE JESS AT (414) 748-3121 
FOR INFORMATION OR MAIL THIS COUPON. 


SPEED QUEEN. 


DIVISION 
OF McGRAW-EDISON 
COMPANY 


Send this coupon for a free brochure which can help you 
plon a laundry facility. Room layouts, equipment sizes, 
wiring and venting are discussed 


Manager, Commercial Department 
Speed Queen, Ripon, Wisconsin 54971 


sard your laundry room 


perator nearest me. 


| would like a Speed Queen representative 
to call 


the institute 


A New System 


for Professional Growth 


Two key questions form the base of all the 
AIA Continuing Education programs: First, 
what subjects are of interest to architects? 
Second, what are the most effective ways of 
learning? 

For subjects, an inquiry was sent to the 
membership to solicit preferences on 148 
topics. Responses were tabulated and form 
the basis of subject selection in all programs. 
For learning modes, the programs were di- 
vided into two categories: skill development 
and informational. In the former are the Ar- 
chitectural Training Laboratories and the 
Architectural Game Seminars; the latter in- 
cludes the Review of Architectural Periodi- 
cals (RAP) cassettes, the in-depth cassette- 
based packages and the Continuing Educa- 
tion Reference Service. 

The Architectural Training Laboratories 
are the only live attendance programs. Labs 
have been scheduled in many locations since 
January, reaching about 1,500 participants. 
They serve as low risk environments to prac- 
tice new behavioral patterns under the guid- 
ance of one of the best experts in the coun- 
try on a given subject. Also, lab instructors 
are given help in planning the labs by two 
experts in behaviorally based learning. 

Twenty labs are currently on a “menu” 
from which AIA components may schedule 
their selections. Registrations have not ex- 
ceeded $50 per day for members, and time 
and travel costs are nominal because the labs 
take place in so many locations. Each lab is 
evaluated upon its completion, An evaluation 
also takes place three to six months later to 
determine the effectiveness of the lab with 
regard to the amount of use in practice of 
skills learned. This procedure provides feed- 
back for continuous improvement. 

The Architectural Game Seminars are spe- 
cial correspondence courses that use gam- 
ing and simulation. They are planned by 
experts in the subject and in course adminis- 
tration. While AGS is also skill oriented, it 
may be more convenient for very small firms, 
remotely located firms and employees of 
firms that find it difficult to attend the labs. 
Each seminar costs about $50, taking about 
three months to complete. There should be 
six by the end of the year, the number in- 
creasing continuously. 

First in the informational area of Continu- 
ing Education programs is RAP. Each month 
about 50 journals plus newsletters, news re- 
leases and other items are reviewed. Each 
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by Stuart W. Rose, Px.D. 


Director, Continuing Education Programs 


month items which are directly office appli- 
cable are flagged, given an order of impor- 
tance (using the questionnaire results) and 
compacted. A script of 30 pages is sent to 
the cassette producer for editing, professional 
reading and production. Each item included 
in a RAP cassette maintains a reference to 
the source document if the listener wants to 
review the full article or see related graphics. 
The service costs $54 per year. 

Subject experts are contracted with for the 
in-depth cassette-based programs. Scripts 
are prepared that contain the most current 
information on a given subject. Sometimes 
slides or printed materials accompany the 
cassette. The production process is similar to 
the one described for the RAP cassettes. 
Over 20 packages should be in existence by 
the end of the year. 

The Continuing Education Reference 
Service is a clearinghouse of data about all 
known learning opportunities in which AIA 
members may be interested. Two banks of 
data exist: “Live Events” and “Packaged 
Media.” The former includes evening 
courses, summer short courses and a myriad 
of lectures, seminars and workshops. Facts 
supplied are coded by subject and include 
place, cost, dates, title and sources for fur- 
ther information. 

The second bank includes correspondence 
courses, films, video tapes, cassettes, film- 
strips, books, etc. Again, information is 
coded by subject and includes medium, cost, 
title and source. While the quality of these 
opportunities cannot be guaranteed, an enor- 
mous amount of information is concisely 
structured and made available at the local 
level through the area coordinators for con- 
tinuing education. 

Each program is structured independently 
financially and as a “free enterprise” system 
that is self-sustaining but not profit making. 
If one program proves useful and a second 
does not, the first will grow and the other 
will die out almost automatically. All efforts 
must be extremely responsive to the needs 
and habits of architects or they will fail to 
continue. This educational philosophy obliges 
careful and continuous marketing effort to 
keep in tune with needs, and evaluation to 
maintain the highest possible quality control. 
For this first year, the experience appears for 
the most part to have been most useful for 
architects; accordingly, it has been equally 
gratifying for us. Oo 
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The Information & Service Center for Southern 
California's $5 Billion Building Industry. 


Los Angeles Architectural & Building Products 
Mart brings together, under a single roof, perma- 
nent showings of the diversified materials and 
products used and specified by the Architects, 
Builders, Contractors & Developers of Southern 
California's giant building industry. 


The Mart provides a continuously manned catalog 
information and research service to provide pro- 
essionals with a prime, time-saving, information 
source. 


Los Angeles Architectural & Building Products 
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In addition 

o the Joneses 
we keep up 
with the Masons, | 


& the Rodmen, 
& the Painters, 
& the Plumbers, 
& the Carpenters. 


We never stop trying to keep up. It’s all part of our ca/culated efforts to keep on 
We're out to improve our position. So we can top of current costs. By getting to the bottom of 
help improve yours. them. 
To do this we must keep up with what a lot of 
people do. Including their wages, productivity and On your next building call Robert Scharf. He'll 


material costs: 
The Masons’ brick. 
The Rodmen’s re-bars. 


show you how independent quantitative estimates 
at every stage of drawing development can cut 


x 7 your costs. 

The Painters’ paint. 

The Plumbers’ pipe. (In addition to helping you keep up with the 
The Carpenters’ /umber. Joneses.) 


EDWARD G. SCHARF & SONS 


Construction Cost Consultants members 
8555 Connecticut Ave. N.W. American Association 
Washington, D.C. 20015 ot Cost Engineers 
(301) 652-2622 National Association’ of 


Cable sHanrest Construction Cost Consultants since 1920 
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ARCHITECTURAL CHOICES 


AJA JOURNAL 


Spotlight on 
the Energy 
Crisis 


What can architects do to save elec- 
tric energy? Plenty, according to 
Richard G. Stein, FAIA. Architec- 
ture, he holds, has a greater influ- 
ence on energy use than any other 
major component of our Gross Na- 
tional Product. Addressing the an- 
nual symposium of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Philadelphia, Stein sug- 
gested how the profession might cut 
consumption substantially. His pa- 
per, abstracted in the following 
pages, has so far drawn fire from the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 
which takes issue with some of 
Stein’s proposed ways of saving in 
the area of lighting. The IES state- 
ment follows Stein’s article. There 
probably won’t be full agreement 
with either from quarters concerned 
over and involved in use and distri- 
bution of energy. Neither pretends 
to have or know all the answers. But 
our hope in publishing the two 
pieces is that they will spark off a 
much-needed and wider communi- 
cation between the various profes- 
sions which to a degree can control 
energy consumption and more inter- 
est among architects, for the energy 
crisis is no longer around the corner 
but here, right now. THE EDITORS. 
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Spotlight on 
the Energy 
Crisis: 

How 
Architects 
Can Help 


by RICHARD G. STEIN, FAIA 


The nature and extent of the energy crisis facing our country and 
the world is becoming more evident as we look behind the trou- 
ble spots: the siting and nature of electric generating plants, the 
increasing difficulty of exploiting fossil reserves, the dangers in 
converting nuclear energy to usable energy, the pollution of air, 
water and land resulting from energy use and conversion, the 
visual deterioration caused by transmission lines and water 
reservoirs and the human dislocations to accommodate energy 
distribution systems. 

There is general acknowledgement that we are dealing with 
rapid exhaustion of traditional sources of energy—coal, oil, gas, 
hydropower and uranium—with no immediate new technologi- 
cal means at hand to provide for the projected increase in 
energy demand. Therefore, new attitudes about energy use are 
immediately necessary. 

In 1970 the total energy consumed in the United States was 
69 million billion Btu’s, of which about one-quarter went into 
electricity production and transmission—at a loss of two-thirds 
of the energy in the generating process. Of the 1.7 million million 
kw-hrs produced, the construction industry (roads and highways 
excluded) ! used 128,000 million kw-hrs, or 7.5 percent 
(Fig. 1). 

Each of us in his own field is now compelled to re-examine 
how his work uses or commits future use of energy from what- 
ever source. The analysis of electrical energy consumption is 
particularly urgent not only because of its relative inefficiency in 
converting energy sources into electrical energy but also for sev- 
eral other reasons, First, the transmission lines require vast acre- 
ages. If the electrical industry's projected quadrupling took place 
in the next 20 years, the transmission lines would require an ad- 
ditional 3 million acres or 4,700 square miles, almost the size 
of Connecticut.* Further, the lead time for an electric generating 
plant becomes greater and greater, and as urbanization continues 
and plants become larger and therefore more dangerous, sites 
become increasingly difficult to secure. 

Architecture, through its product the man-made environ- 
ment, has a greater influence on energy use than any other ma- 
jor component of our Gross National Product except transporta- 
tion and the military. We will examine the full interrelationship 
between architecture and energy to determine how and where 
the energy use commitments are built in, how extensive they are 
and what can be done to modify significantly the energy re- 
quired, with emphasis on the electrical. 
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Electricity supplies 8 percent of the total applied energy but 
uses about 25 percent of all energy put into use. The inefficiencies 
in generation and transmission account for the difference be- 
tween 8 and 25 percent.* Of the electrical energy sold, 24 per- 
cent goes into lighting.* A significant part of the balance goes 
into heating and refrigeration, The building industry, as re- 
ported in the 1970 US Statistical Abstract, represents 10 percent 
or $100 billion of the dollar value of the Gross National Prod- 
uct.’ Roughly half of this amount is in the material incorporated 
in buildings.* There is a projected growth pattern which calls 
for an energy use increasing much more rapidly than even the 
mechanically projected population growth curve. On the basis of 
our study we do not accept this projection. 


Design of Buildings 


Steel, concrete and structural materials are used inexactly 
in the design of buildings. For instance, a steel beam is designed 
to resist failure at the critical point of its span. The configuration 
of the beam, the cross section, is generalized for reasons of 
manufacture and is carried through unchanged from end to end. 
Only in large structures or those for which weight is an important 
factor, such as trusses, ships, planes and bridges, is there an 
effort to place material where it approximates the efficient form 
for the structural job required. 

Changes in fabrication methods and greater repetition of 
structural components can reduce the amount of steel used to 
perform largely the same job that is now being called for. 

In addition, all structural design, an empirical process, has 
a pyramiding set of safety factors. Let us look at a simple con- 
crete beam computation as an example. 

In considering the loading, live loads are assumed to be 
simultaneously applied over all rooms, corridors, lobbies and 
stairs. A 750-square-foot classroom for 30 pupils is computed to 
withstand a load of 40 pounds on every square foot,’ or a total 
of 30,000 pounds in addition to the weight of the structure. 
Thirty large children and a teacher might weigh 5,000 pounds. 
Thirty-one desks and chairs might add another 3,000 pounds. 
Adding another 1,500 pounds for friends, books, paraphernalia 
and miscellany would bring the total to 9,500 pounds, less than 
one-third of the figure used in the computation, In addition, the 
values given for the concrete have a 300 percent safety factor, 
for steel 50 percent.® Further, the structural designer will select 
steel for reinforcement and overall dimensions for his beam 
cross section at the first size above the size required by the com- 
putation, adding another 5 percent. 

In mixing concrete, the plant will provide a product not in- 
frequently 10 to 20 percent above the value designed for in 
order to avoid its rejection. On top of this, concrete continues to 
gain strength for years after it has been assumed to reach full 
strength. And as a final safety factor, no structural credit is taken 
either for such things as applied cement finishes or the capability 
of the structure to resist loads in a much more complicated and 
unified manner than is encompassed in the original calculation. 
A further overuse of material comes from economic pressure 
to reduce labor time at the expense of more material. 

When failures occur, they generally stem from removing 
bracing at too early a stage or from an isolated underdesigned 
joint or connection. Most structural engineers would not hesi- 
tate to say that 50 percent of the material used could be safely 


Mr. Stein is principal in the firm of Richard G. Stein & Associates, New 
York. This paper was prepared with the assistance of Diane Serber, AIA, 
Peter Flack, Michael Corr and others. 
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eliminated if more man-hours were put into formwork, the plac- 
ing of steel and the pouring of the concrete, and if the building 
code’s mandatory design standards were waived. If one goes 
back to 1968 production figures they show that 76.5 million tons 
of cement were produced at a cost of 80,000 million kw-hrs.® 
If 50 percent of this went into building construction and the rest 
into road, runway and similar construction, a 50 percent reduc- 
tion in building use would save 20,000 million kw-hrs. Savings 
could be even greater since in addition to the savings described, 
columns and foundations designed to take the cumulative loads 
above them would use more refined design methods as well as 
the lighter loadings. 

When energy consumption is given more importance than 
initial dollar cost, materials will be used differently than at pres- 
ent. For example, aluminum requires six times more energy per 
pound to process and assemble than does steel, and the energy 
is mostly in the form of electricity.' In order to make reasonable 
judgments on material selection based on energy economy, mate- 
rials must be classified by energy use and obviously not on a 
pound for pound basis only. Then, interchangeable end products 
can be compared. As an example of possible magnitudes in sav- 
ings, take a tower about 100 stories high. An aluminum and 


glass skin would require 4 million pounds of aluminum, while 
5.75 million pounds of stainless steel of similar structural charac- 
teristics would be needed.'! The aluminum would require 2.1 
million kw-hrs to process and assemble, steel 0.77 million. 

As the importance of energy saving in building material use 
becomes more widely accepted, it will also have a profound ef- 
fect on design. There will be a renewed enjoyment of the taut, 
the tense, the spare and a falling off of the rhetorical, the over- 
convoluted, the use of complication of form for the surface in- 
terest generated. As this attitude takes over, I believe there will 
be, independently of all other factors, on this item alone an 
ability of the architectural profession to satisfy performance 
needs with no diminution in standards, with a saving of 10 per- 
cent in materials and thus in energy required to produce them. 


Design of Lighting 


The most apparent example of electric energy use is light- 
ing, which takes about 24 percent of all electric energy sold. Dur- 
ing the last 15 years, light levels recommended by the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society, the most influential group in the field, 
in most cases have more than doubled and in some more than 
tripled. IES standards are incorporated in many building codes 
and in the light standards used by boards of education, indus- 
tries and commercial developers. They are the references used 
by most electrical engineers. As an example of the increase in 
levels, New York City’s Board of Education’s Manual of School 
Planning called for 20 footcandles in classrooms in 1952. This 
was raised to 30 in 1957, to 60 in 1971. Libraries went from 
20 in °52 to 40 in °57, to 50 in °59, to 70 in °71. Shops now re- 
quire 75 and drafting rooms 100, 

The rationale for the increases is contained in a 1959 re- 
port published by the IES and based on a study conducted by 
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H. R. Blackwell.!? The Blackwell report contends that efficiency 
in performing visual tasks is in direct proportion to the foot- 
candle level of diffuse undifferentiated light achieved in the 
space. 

It is now an IES axiom that contrasts in light levels are bad 
and a comfortable light environment depends on keeping in- 
tensities within a 3:1 ratio on either side of the required light 
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level. There has been no physiological or psychological verifica- 
tion of this assumption. Experience in the theater, cinema, tele- 
vision room or outdoors in a snowy landscape suggests the de- 
sirability of contrast, both for enhanced visibility and for psy- 
chological stimulation. Nevertheless, total area illumination to 
the levels set for particular tasks became the general practice in 
the lighting field. This tendency is becoming still more dominant 
with the publication of a newer concept by the IES, called the 
Equivalent Sphere Illumination (ESI), in which the lighting 
will attempt to simulate a sphere of illumination with the task to 
be lit at its focus, requiring considerably higher inputs than even 
those now recommended."* 

But tests conducted by M. A. Tinker at the University of 
Minnesota in 1938 ™ and by P. C. Butler and J. T. Rusumore at 
San Jose College in 1968 * conclude that a light level between 
3 and 10 footcandles is adequate for efficient reading and that 
higher light levels do not increase efficiency and may increase 
fatigue. States Tinker: “The experiments of Luckiesh and Moss 
have led them to recommend what seems to be excessively high 
light intensities for visual tasks . . . 20 to 50 footcandles for ordi- 
nary reading. . . . Re-examination of their data suggests that their 
conclusions are not justified.” And he concludes: “Ten to 15 
footcandles should provide hygienic conditions when one’s eyes 
are normal and print is legible. Fine discriminations require 20 
to 25 footcandles for adequate vision.” 

His observations seem to be borne out by the recent lighting 
renovation in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City.!® In 
order to allow everyone, including the elderly, to participate in 
the Mass, the lighting level was raised from 4 to 17 footcandles. 
Thus the difference between 17 footcandles and the levels recom- 
mended by the lighting industry are not necessary for the per- 
formance of most visual tasks and are provided only for the 
ambience or impression they create. 

The attitude that a high light level should be generalized 
throughout an area rather than being directed to the work area 
as it is in an operating room or on a drafting table substitutes 
large-scale energy infusions for specificity. 

Further energy savings can result from a reinvestigation of 
the light-producing component itself: the lamp. The fluorescent 
lamp delivers three times the lumens per watt of a standard fila- 
ment bulb. However, even though it is inherently an effective 
light fixture because of the large illuminated surface area over 
which the light source is distributed, it is usually placed in a 
second diffusing container, the luminaire, or fixture. If a plastic 
louver with a 45° cutoff is added to the bare tube, it reduces its 
output to 76 percent. A translucent plastic cover reduces the 
level to 65 percent. If the tube is mounted in a suspended semi- 
indirect luminaire with plastic sides and bottom, it will only 
deliver 25 percent of its bare tube potential.” As an example, in 
the ’50s the New York City subway system installed continuous 
fluorescents with cast glass fixtures above the platform edge in 
most stations. Some 10 years later all cast glass covers were re- 
moved and discarded, raising light levels noticeably with no in- 
crease in energy input. 

While some shielding may be desirable to reduce glare and 
while occupants of a space may be more comfortable at light 
levels above the minimum physiologically necessary for the task, 
the present recommendations are absurd. 

Careful study of the placement of light sources produces 
further reductions in installed capacity. For example, Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories sponsored a study which demon- 
strated that by departing from the traditional continuous strips 
of lighting over an entire classroom ceiling and placing the lu- 
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minaires at the perimeter, a 40-footcandle level was as effective 
as 60 footcandles provided typically.® 

A large amount of the electrical energy in lighting is un- 
necessarily used to light the outer strip of a building, a section 
that can be adequately lighted by natural light. Most of this 
energy could be saved by circuiting the perimeter separately and 
by having the lights turned on and off by a light sensitive switch. 
Where separate switching has been provided, experience indi- 
cates that we Americans are not sufficiently motivated to do it 
manually. 

Reduction of required light levels produces more than a 
straight-line saving. It is necessary to more than double the wat- 
tage of lights in order to go from 30 footcandles to 60. We can 
safely say that there would be at least a 50 percent reduction in 
electrical energy use in new buildings providing light at a level 
responding to physiological criteria. There is a larger part of the 
electrical dollar spent in lighting in commercial, educational and 
other public buildings than there is in residences. In a highrise 
office building using steam for heating and cooling, 54 percent 
of the electrical energy consumed goes into lighting. In a low 
building not requiring elevators, the percentage is 62. The pat- 
tern in schools is similar. 

In residences the percentage of electrical energy going to 
lighting varies from 15 to 30 percent.’® Since the largest part of 
the 24 percent of the electrical sales that go for lighting is not in 
the residential sector, a saving of 25 percent of the committed 
consumption of projected construction is a realistic objective 
for new buildings, and a reduction of 15 percent of light usage 
is also realizable in existing buildings. Thus immediately a 4 per- 
cent saving in total electric sales could result from this one item, 
and as it would be carried into new construction the amount 
saved would increase by 1/10 percent of total energy sales yearly. 

The electric lighting and wiring industry now uses 3,450 
million kw-hrs annually in its participation in the building indus- 
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of transportation and other services. Of these 5,400 million kw- 
hrs, the same 25 percent can be saved in reduced installations, 
a total of 1,350 million kw-hrs. 


Electric Heating 


Next, let us consider the use of electricity for heating. In 
the last five or six years there has been an accelerated drive by 
the utility companies to increase the number of electric heating 
installations. The campaign has been successful. While still not 
the largest consumer of energy, the residential group is growing 
most rapidly. In 1960 it represented less than 29 percent of the 
market buying electricity, growing slowly to 30 percent by 1968 
and jumping to 32.2 percent by 1970. The major factor ac- 
celerating the growth is the increase in electric heating (Fig. 2). 

In 1970, with a 7.5 percent saturation of the residential 
market, electric home heating used about 66,500 million 
kw-hrs.2° This represents almost 4 percent of all electric energy 
produced and sold (Fig. 3). In other words, if the ratio of capac- 
ity to consumption of the Con Edison generators is used, a total 
of about 16 million kw is required, the equivalent of twice the 
total capacity of all of Con Edison’s generators. 

The preference for electric heating has increased from 22 
to 36 percent during the last six years.” The average consump- 
tion of electricity for heating a house is about 15,000 kw-hrs a 
year. If the rate of 2 million housing starts a year were just main- 
tained and if the percentage using electric heat did not continue 
to rise, the commitment to electric energy would be 10,800 mil- 
lion kw-hrs additional every year, for home heating alone, or 
108,000 million kw-hrs in a decade. This figure, totalling 11,- 
300,000 units, is an alarming but conservative projection. In 
fact, the electrical industry projects that the number of electri- 
cally heated residential units will be 19 million by 1980 and 
25 million by 1985.” 

Projections for electric heating for nonresidential construc- 

tion are equally impressive. Of all new nonresidential construc- 
tion in 1969, 23 percent was electrically heated, a total of almost 
40,000 buildings, of which 5,400 were office buildings.” 
a Electric heating is inherently inefficient. A fossil fuel such 
as natural gas or oil is and will continue to be the prime fuel 
source for producing electricity for decades to come. The con- 
version of its energy to heat to produce steam to operate steam 
turbine generators to produce electricity, which is then trans- 
mitted with line losses to an ultimate destination where the en- 
ergy is converted back into heat, uses the original heat source, 
the gas, oil, or coal, at less than half the efficiency with which 
the fuel can be used were it converted to heat at its point of use. 
In addition, even if there were no inefficiency, the 6 percent of 
total electric production used for heating could be allocated for 
purposes that can only be satisfied by electric energy. 

The present rate structures in most public utilities provide 
lower energy rates for “all-electric homes” than for other elec- 
tricity users.”* In other words, there is a massive subsidy paid by 
most home owners and small businesses to the electric home 
owners. Even with this, electric heating is expensive, and utility 
companies insist that houses be more effectively insulated than 
is typical before they will provide the electricity. Since the 
amount of heat required is a direct factor of the heat loss of the 
building, the improved insulation would provide significant re- 
ductions in the required amount of competitive fossil fuel as well. 

Electric heating is popular with speculative home builders 
because it reduces the initial cost of the house. No space need 
be provided for boiler or furnace, nor is the heating equipment 
required, No chimney or storage tank is necessary. Similarly, 


try. In addition, it uses 1,950 million kw-hrs as its prorated share 
builders of apartment and commercial buildings where low con- 
struction costs take precedence over long-range disadvantages 
are attracted to electric heat. This is particularly true where rent 
structures can be based on having the tenant pay heating costs 
directly to the utility company, based on individual metering. 
Even some public housing projects in New York City are being 
contemplated for electric heat in order to keep visible first costs 
down to spread the scarce housing building dollars further. 

Electricity is advertised as a clean fuel. In reality the point 
of pollution is remote from the point of use. This problem is 
graphically apparent in the controversial Four Corners project 
where the neighbors of the generators at the Utah/Colorado/ 
Nevada/New Mexico line are not the beneficiaries of the power 
generated and are actively and vocally opposed to the plant. 

Obviously a governmental policy expressed in codes and 
power use regulations is necessary in order to permit electric 
heat only in installations where fuel deliveries cannot be made 
or where the presence of an open flame in an unattended building 
would be either unsafe or undependable. 


Energy Demands of Highrise Buildings 


Since our central cities are highly dependent on electrical 
energy, we look into the question of how and where energy is 
used and committed. The extent and implications of the problem 
are indicated by the amount of new office space built in New 
York City in the last 20 years—67 million square feet in 195 
major office buildings—and the amount projected for the next 
10 years—an additional 68 million square feet.” 

With the participation of Peter Flack of Flack & Kurtz, 
mechanical engineers, we studied a prototypical million-square- 
foot, 50-story office building to see the effects of certain alternate 
ways of doing things. Using the design standards that are most 
widely used for this type of building and assuming electrical 
heating and refrigeration, the annual consumption is 36.8 million 
kw-hrs. Of this, 15.8 million is required for heating and 3.78 
million for refrigeration, according to the study. 

Heating can be supplied by steam with a saving in energy 
similar to the saving in the residential field. And at least part 
of the heat may be salvaged from waste heat in the electrical 
generating process or in garbage incineration. Cooling can be pro- 
vided through steam-operated lithium bromide absorption units. 

If the remaining basic electrical uses are considered 100 
percent, they can be divided as shown (Fig. 4). 

If artificial light is not used on a 10-foot perimeter strip 


lighting 54% 
—¢tlevatoring 10.9 %0 


Fans and air handling 
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— pumps and motors 46% 
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advertising md display 
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ELECTRIC USAGE IN PERCENT 
FOR HIGH RISE OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Fig 4 (with heahng and coolhvg by non- electne means) 
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when there is adequate daylight, the electricity used drops from 
9.88 million kw-hrs to 6.79 million, a saving of 29 percent. In 
addition, the refrigeration load is reduced by about 10 percent 
since it is not mecessary to remove the heat introduced by the 
lights. Moreover, there is the saving that would be realized by 
reducing required light levels as previously described. The lower 
light levels would reduce the 6.79 million kw-hrs to 3.5 million, 
36 percent of the original load. This would also result in a fur- 
ther saving in refrigeration requirements. 

Fans to introduce fresh or remove stale air use 1.75 million 
kw-hrs. Air movement is based on an empirically established 
three air changes an hour. Of this, 75 percent can be recircu- 
lated and 25 percent is required to be outside air. In reality, in 
winter building operation personnel will often eliminate outside 
air on cold days to reduce heating costs. I know of no factual 
studies that relate health or productivity to air changes, nor is 
there any consideration given to the quality of the outside air 
introduced, With windows that may be opened, particularly if 
there has been some research on the patterns of air movements 
on the face of these tall buildings, it would be possible to reduce 
this consumption substantially. The building is occupied 3,100 
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hours annually. Five hundred of these hours are in the tempera- 
ture range in which outside air could be introduced with neither 
heating nor cooling. This in itself would result in a 19 percent 
reduction in energy for air handling, a saving of 0.33 million 
kw-hrs. 

Advertising lighting, with 1.31 million kw-hrs allocated to 
it, merits its own study for its psychological impact and as a 
cultural manifestation. Under certain stresses the whole item can 
be eliminated, as was demonstrated during World War II. When 
lighting is used for competitive advertising the tendency is al- 
ways to raise the ante until, as in Las Vegas, the amount of 
lighting is limited only by the amount of surface for attaching 
the neon tubes and the available techniques for producing the 
light. As an example at the other extreme, at Christmas time on 
Park Avenue in New York City a decorative technique has been 
developed, using a myriad of low intensity bulbs that are strung 
through branches on the trees. The effect achieved with a 
modest expenditure of energy is quite captivating. The only dis- 
cordant note was supplied by one neighbor who went outside the 
vocabulary and strung garlands of lights with a much higher in- 
tensity on the facade, an act that destroyed some of the quiet 
effectiveness of the surrounding displays. The latent saving in 
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the use of light for advertising is enough to warrant an explora- 
tion of its ramifications. 

Refrigeration, i.e., the cooling, of a building raises ques- 
tions about use of electricity similar to those in heating. When 
cooling can be handled from a central plant rather than with 
individual airconditioning units, steam operated lithium bromide 
absorption units can be used more economically than electrically 
driven compressor units. Certainly for all cooling tasks of the 
magnitude of the ones in our study, the use of these units has the 
double advantage of an overall saving in energy and a curtailing 
of new demand at the time of peak electrical use. 

The question of savings in elevator use raises more com- 
plicated problems. Lower buildings that do not require vertical 
transportation have greater surface area with the attendant 
greater heating and cooling loads. These can more than offset 
the savings gained by eliminating elevator use. Moreover, lower 
buildings cannot be as well served by mass transportation and 
may require the extensive use of private automobiles. On the 
other hand the superhighrise buildings are more a product of 
high land values than of their own inner logic. To give an over- 
simplified example: 

In creating a 100-story building you cannot simply place 
one 50-story building on top of another. The bank of elevators 
that serve the top 50 must be brought down inside the bottom 
building alongside its elevators. Similarly, all its services and pipe 
systems take up large chunks of expensive space, merely to get 
to where they are needed. Where a 50-story building has a roof 
area with a heat loss on 2 percent of the floor area, a similar floor 
area in three-story buildings has a loss related to 33 percent of 
its floor area. The difference between a 50- and a 100-story build- 
ing, however, is only the difference between 1 and 2 percent. 

There are many other energy-consumptive events that take 
place when large buildings are grouped in urban centers, The 
supporting arteries and systems—water, waste disposal, elec- 
tricity generation, gas lines, sewage and deliveries of goods and 
people—extend out and traverse intensively used areas, often by- 
passing the service of these areas as the upper elevators bypassed 
the lower. By breaking apart the organism at a certain density, it 
is possible to create more balanced systems in which the heat 
from electric generation could be reclaimed for heating and 
cooling, more than offsetting the lesser efficiency of operating 
smaller plants. Since it is heating and cooling that operate to the 
detriment of the lower buildings versus the 50-story prototype, 
such a totally planned scheme would in its overall context offer 
additional energy savings. 

To summarize, with all electric usage and using present 
building standards, 36.8 million kw-hrs are required annually 
per million square feet, requiring an original energy input of 
424,000 million Btu’s. In contrast, with savings in lighting, cool- 
ing and with the other modifications figured, a reduced electric 
consumption of 13 million kw-hrs, with an original energy input 
of 145,000 million Btu’s, is projected, plus 56,000 million Btu’s 
to satisfy heating and cooling needs, a total of 201,000 million 
Btu’s—less than half the original 424,000. 

Extrapolated to satisfy the operating demands of the pro- 
jected 68 million square feet of New York City office space dur- 
ing the next decade and not considering transportation, utilities, 
related residences, governmental buildings, etc., 1,500 million 
kw-hrs per year will be required or, if electricity is used for heat- 
ing and refrigeration, 2,500 million kw-hrs, twice the present 
capacity of the Indian Point Nuclear Generating Plant. If the 
projected savings are realized, the electrical consumption will 
drop to 885 million kw-hrs per year. 


Demolition 


There is another area of possible savings that ties back into 
national attitudes and decisions made on other than an energy 
basis: demolition. When we are in a period of unfilled needs 
nationally in regard to housing, schools, hospitals, cultural facili- 
ties and other buildings, how does one evaluate the decision to 
replace a building with a useful anticipated life with a new one 
serving the same or another purpose when this requires an 
energy commitment to demolish and dispose of the old building 
as well as to build its replacement, which in some cases will 
have a higher consumption of energy per unit of building? 


Characteristic Energy Curves for Buildings 


In all aspects of energy use through the life of the building 
there is a characteristic curve (Fig. 5). As a broad generaliza- 
tion, for every $1 million of new building there is now an elec- 
trical energy expenditure of 1.28 million kw-hrs (Fig. 6). To 
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operate and maintain this on an all-electric basis requires 1 mil- 
lion kw-hrs per year with seasonal and diurnal fluctuations, ris- 
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An Extension of the Energy Crisis: 
More Light on Lighting 


by ROBERT T. DORSEY 


The Illuminating Engineering Society, established in 1906, stud- 
ies and develops standards for lighting in every conceivable 
space indoors and out. Among other professionals, members in- 
clude architects, engineers, educators and ophthalmologists. IES 
leaders hold that contrary to the statements in the preceding 
article, the society shows deep concern for energy expended for 
lighting which, according to the most recent calculations, amounts 
to 20 percent of the total electric energy sold. 


Architects are important to the lighting industry and there is a 
need to reach a better understanding between them and illumi- 
nating engineers. Recognizing this, the IES in 1970 established 
(and The American Institute of Architects endorsed) the Joint 
Committee on the Luminous Environment with three members 
of the New York Chapter AIA. 

Among the projects being developed by this joint committee 
are: assistance with courses at universities; teaching aids for ar- 
chitectural schools; a lighting program for use by AIA chapters 
around the country; articles for architectural journals; and, look- 
ing to the future, jointly sponsored research. For many years, 
past AIA President Henry Wright, FAIA, has been a member 
of the independent Illuminating Engineering Research Institute 
(IERI) board of trustees. In addition, the sign industry, in co- 
operation with IES, for several years has conducted nationwide 
competitions for architects to encourage signs that enhance over- 
all building design. 

The basic purpose of all these programs is to produce cur- 
rent recommended practices not just for the quantity of light 
needed for fast accurate seeing but also to develop approaches 
that will ensure focus on the quality of lighting. The term “cur- 
rent recommended practice” means minimum design considera- 
tions, including minimum values on the task at any time, and 
recognizes that all levels are in accordance with available re- 
search data, limited by engineering judgment at the time of issue. 
Likewise, values are modified when new visual research, visual 
performance and psychological considerations demonstrate that 
other levels should be recommended. At the root of every effort 
of IES is the concern for effective and more efficient use of 
electric energy. 

No longer can lighting techniques be developed creatively 
within the framework of the all too familiar four-step process of 
1) determining footcandle level; 2) selecting luminaire; 3) cal- 
culating the number of luminaires needed; and 4) making a lay- 
out for uniform lighting distribution. Far too often the resultant 
uniform light distribution is not necessarily the most useful nor 
the most economical, and it is almost certain not to be the most 
pleasing visually. The challenge we face today is to learn how to 


Mr. Dorsey is manager, Lighting Development, General Electric Com- 
pany, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, and president-elect of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. A professional engineer, he is a Fellow of IES. 
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add variety to lighting while we preserve the qualities of unity 
with task, with structure and with spatial design and planning. 


Illumination Levels on Task 


These levels are specified “on the task,” not for the overall 
area. It is a misconception that IES recommends illumination 
“generalized throughout the area rather than being directed to 
the work area.” In any field of application, where there is an 
opportunity to distinguish between functional areas and circula- 
tion space, levels can and should be varied. For example, the IES 
recommends 100 footcandles for general office work but only 
30 for conferring and interviewing in private offices and 20 for 
corridors. This is necessary to maintain a 3:1 or 5:1 relation- 
ship in illumination which research and experience indicate 
desirable for pleasing and effective work environments. The 
problem has been that in today’s modular building design the 
tendency is to put the same lighting in each module. With new 
developments, flexibility can be achieved without sacrificing ar- 
chitectural integrity. 

Underlying the recommendations of IES is the basic knowl- 
edge provided by IERI. Research being conducted in Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Sweden and many other countries on 
the light needed to perform visual tasks fast and accurately is 
confirming findings in the US years ago. This knowledge formed 
the basis for present IES standards, established in 1959, so that 
today we have international agreement on a system for specify- 
ing levels of illumination. 

As a matter of fact, such an enormous body of knowledge 
would hardly yield to an obscure and strictly limited study which 
is being misinterpreted to imply that a light level between 3 and 
10 footcandles is adequate for office work. Until a person studies 
research in depth he is understandably unaware that visual tasks 
have an enormous range of difficulty. The fifth carbon paper, for 
example, requires 10 times as much light as the original for 
equal visibility. While one may be able to read a hymnal at a 
leisurely pace under 17 footcandles, the secretary, the book- 
keeper, the draftsman, the computer programmer, the executive 
and the white and blue collar workers on the job have far more 
stringent demands placed upon their performances. 

The IES standards were readily accepted in 1959 because 
lighting users were demanding better lighting than was called for 
by the old standards. Contrary to some claims, IES levels of 
illumination have not tripled during the past 15 years. This can 
be verified by comparing recommendations listed in the third 
(1959) and consequent (1966 and ’72) editions of the JES 
Handbook. It is true that some organizations, among them the 
New York City Board of Education, have increased their foot- 
candles for classrooms, libraries, shops and drafting rooms dur- 
ing the past 15 years. Actually, what they have been doing is 
bringing their levels up to the 1959 IES recommendations on 
a step-by-step basis. 


An expanded view of one part of the complete VCP table illustrates how 
light readings change with the size of the room and height above floor. 


New Research on Older Eyes 


One of the most startling areas of new developments is in 
research being done on individual differences. Although many 
people’s eyes, young or old, have lens defects that require spec- 
tacles to correct them, there appears to be little difference in the 
visual performance between persons in the 20- to 30-year age 
group who wear glasses and those who do not. The 1959 illumi- 
nation level recommendations were designed to meet the needs 
of this population segment. We simply did not have sufficient re- 
search data on other age groups. 

Research being conducted at Ohio State University in con- 
nection with an ophthalmological clinic indicates that persons 
over 40 have a high incidence of widely varying eye defects. 
Although this research work is still going on, early results show 
that current IES standards do not provide anywhere near opti- 
mum visual performance for older eyes. Some of these defects 
stem from milkyness in the eye fluids; speed of seeing is re- 
duced and so is resistance to glare. 


Emphasis on Better Quality 


Facing the challenge of providing better quality lighting, one 
can hardly justify compromising present standards and going 
back to uncomfortable, bare fluorescent lighting. Rather, these 
facts point to the current thrust of the lighting industry to turn 
its attention from providing enough light for fast, accurate seeing 
to developing better quality lighting. 

The approach to better quality is along several paths: 

1. Providing good visual comfort. A system has been adopted by 
IES to establish the Visual Comfort Probability (VCP) of an 
installation in terms of the percent of people who will probably 
find a given lighting installation comfortable from a direct glare 
standpoint. The system allows the user and the engineer to exer- 
cise their judgment as to the comfort level desirable for a par- 
ticular situation, recognizing that less comfortable systems may 
use light more efficiently. This new evaluation method can be 
applied to the entire range of lighting systems. 


Although light/dark adaption is one form of occular exer- 

cise, the kind of glaring lighting that causes the iris to open and 
close as one looks about the space can cause fatigue and produc- 
tion errors. Moreover, in dirt-laden environments bare fluores- 
cent lamps have been discarded as being impractical from the 
standpoint of maintenance. It is only natural to expect that the 
lighting levels would increase if the dirty lens covers were re- 
moved; however, bare fluorescent tubes will become dirty much 
faster (days instead of years) and produce far less efficient light- 
ing levels. Such a practice represents a gross misuse of the electric 
energy we are striving to conserve. 
2. Providing visual effectiveness, Lighting systems generally cause 
some reflection in visual tasks such as writing, printing, repro- 
duced material, etc. This reduces the contrast of the task and 
hence its visibility. If the light comes from the right directions, 
visibility is maintained, thus minimizing the need for higher 
lighting levels to compensate. 

The IES recently adopted “A Method of Evaluating the 
Visual Effectiveness of Lighting Systems” (RQQ Report No. 4), 
which provides a quantitative method for evaluating the visual 
significance of contrast losses that occur in real lighting situations 
and a means for converting raw footcandles to Equivalent Sphere 
Illumination (ESI) for comparing the effectiveness of one light- 
ing system to another. 

ESI does not mean that lighting in the space should dupli- 
cate the uniform complete diffusion in a sphere. Rather, the 
sphere is used merely as a laboratory base line for establishing 
the visual difficulty of the task. 

3. Creating a more pleasing environment. To offset the dull, 
monotonous environment which results when shadowless light- 
ing is endlessly repeated throughout an area is another path. 
Deliberate variation, the creation of zones of interest, are well- 
known and well-demonstrated principles, The many new light- 
sources available today, such as U-shaped fluorescent lamps for 
modular design, low-voltage spotlights for accent and warm 
mercury lamps for adding sparkle and modeling to a space, give 
the architect and lighting designer a wide variety of choices. 

Extensive tests are being conducted to determine how vari- 
ables, such as color, perimeter lighting, accent spots, etc., can 
affect a person’s appraisal of the room when they are introduced 
into the space. Preliminary results of this Psychological Scaling 
Research will be reported at the IES annual conference in July 
and will provide the basis for further study. 

4. Controlling heat energy. This concept involves returning air 
through the lighting fixtures, thereby taking heat out of the space 
and reducing airconditioning power requirements during warm 
weather. For example, if fixtures are simply set in the ceiling, the 
ceiling and the fixtures may reach a temperature above 120°F, 
thereby creating a radiant heating system at the same time the 
airconditioning is trying to cool the space. Conversely in cold 
weather, energy from the lighting system can be distributed ef- 
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fectively throughout the building, providing most of its heating 
requirements without having a small, inefficient heating plant. 
5. Providing more efficient light sources. The lamp industry has 
an outstanding record of increasing lumens per watt from ap- 
proximately 20 for incandescent lamps to 80 for fluorescent 
types to 130 for high pressure sodium lamps. These more efficient 
light sources have reduced the acres of lighting equipment needed 
on the ceiling to provide a recommended footcandle level, thereby 
reducing the overall maintenance and system cost. 


Emphasis on Conservation 


Among ways to make the most efficient use of energy ex- 
panded for lighting are: 
1. Design lighting for the seeing tasks expected. Less light should 
be used in surrounding nonwork areas. 
2. Design with effective luminaires and fenestration. Light from 
either source, if not properly controlled, can reduce visibility 
by producing veiling reflections and disability glare. Lighting 
from the side can enhance task visibility by reducing veiling re- 
flections while a heavy concentration of light from overhead and 
forward of the task can produce a high degree of such reflections. 
Likewise, well shielded, low brightness luminaires can eliminate 
disability glare whereas bright, unshielded windows near the line 
of sight can produce significant disability glare. 
3. Use efficient light sources (higher lumen/watt output). In 
general, incandescent lamps of higher wattage, longer length 
fluorescent lamps and higher wattage high intensity discharge 
lamps (mercury, metal halide and high pressure sodium) are 
more efficient. 
4. Use more efficient luminaires. These not only use energy more 
effectively but can also reduce the users’ lighting costs. 
5. Use heat transfer luminaires. By integrating the lighting and 
airconditioning systems less room heating and cooling load 
should be required. 
6. Use lighter finishes on ceilings, walls, floors, furnishings. This 
will make better use of light; however, upper limits of reflec- 
tances have been recommended to avoid excessively bright sur- 
faces which can be uncomfortable or reduce visibility by produc- 
ing disability glare. 


Luminaires with air or water transfer capabilities can exhaust heat from 


7. Control window brightness. Good lighting design can be 
achieved by skillful application of daylighting techniques. These 
include: redirecting available light for better interior distribution 
and use, such as with venetian blinds; limiting the brightness of 
fenestration to within comfortable limits by using devices such 
as shades, screens, blinds and low transmission glasses; con- 
trolling heat-producing radiation entering a space by using re- 
flective glass coatings and sunscreening to reduce airconditioning 
requirements. 

8. Use daylight as practicable. The lighting levels recommended 
by IES are not based on electric lighting exclusively. The society 
publishes a Recommended Practice of Daylighting and includes 
daylighting design data in its Lighting Handbook. 

Although it is proposed that “the outer strip of a building 

can be adequately lighted by natural light . . . by circuiting the 
perimeter separately and by having the lights turned on and off 
by a light sensitive switch,” it seems hardly necessary to point 
out that larger areas of glass used to take advantage of “free” 
natural daylight may actually result in greater use of electric 
energy for heating and cooling and additional expenditures for 
controls. Thirty years ago many schools were designed in this 
country where the rows of lighting fixtures closest to the window 
were turned off automatically by a photoelectric cell when ade- 
quate daylight prevailed. This practice was discarded because 
of the costs, annoyance and maintenance requirements. 
9. Keep lighting equipment clean and in good working condition. 
Since studies have shown that good lighting maintenance proce- 
dures provide better use of the lighting system, more attention 
needs to be given this specific area in designing new systems. The 
client should be made aware of the maintenance procedures 
considered in the design. 

With the desperate need for productivity and cost leadership 
among nations, with the need to make our cities pleasant, safe, 
attractive places to be, and with the need to save lives on the high- 
ways and time lost in commerce and industry, this seems not to 
be the time to compromise on the logical and proven functions of 
lighting. Rather, this ought to be a time to use the full benefit of 
lighting—replacing the wasteful and obsolete systems with those 
which use energy more efficiently and economically. o 


lights in summer, thus lowering energy requirements for airconditioning. 
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PRACTICE 


Pacheco & Graham, whose nine-member office is located in Albuquerque, combines arts and crafts with 
architecture, even in places far from the confines of the city. 


PROFILE 


A Genuine Response to the Region 


Occupying a corner site not far from the Albuquerque Indian 
School is an unpretentious church, the product of a bare-bones 
budget, lovingly built by its members using sun-dried adobe and 
other natural materials (total construction cost: $32,000). The 
sanctuary has been conceived as an “Indian house” that can 
receive and display native arts and crafts, representing, in fact, 
12 different tribes. 

The Indian Assembly of God Church is the design of Chan- 
nell Graham, AIA; the handcrafted lectern and chairs at the 
rostrum are the work of his partner, Jesse A. Pacheco Jr., AIA. 
Says Graham: “The little building has had a remarkable effect 
on the congregation itself. The response of owning one of the 
tourist attractions in Albuquerque seems to have instilled a sense 
of pride and growth.” 


Such a commission may appear out of the ordinary for a 
good many architectural firms, particularly those located in 
highly urbanized areas, but not so for Pacheco & Graham. Its 
staff of nine is quartered in Albuquerque, the seat of Bernalillo 
County and a fast-growing city with a metropolitan population 
nearing 350,000. But a tour of the firm’s projects will vividly 
demonstrate that the majority are not to be found in the imme- 
diate vicinity at all—and certainly not downtown—but within a 
200-mile radius which often leads to out-of-the way spots. 

Like most of the residents who make up the rapidly expand- 
ing Southwest, the partners, ages 47 and 44, respectively, are 
transplants from the East and the Midwest. Pacheco was awarded 
his B.S. in Architecture from the Rhode Island School of Design 
and his master’s degree from Cornell University, writing his 
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Crafts adorn Indian Assembly of God Church (preceding page and above) which pastor says "allows the people to identify with their culture.” 


Logo is derived from earlier 
motifs used by principals in 
private practice: a chair reflect- 
ing Pacheco'’s background in 
furniture design and a channel 
portraying Graham's first name. 
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thesis on the “architecture” of furniture. Graham studied archi- 
tectural engineering at Ohio University and earned his M.A. in 
Architecture from Cranbrook Academy of Art. His thesis, on the 
other hand, was based on the humanistic approach to design 
“wherein architecture, being more than an individual building, 
transcends and becomes part of the living landscape.” Graham 
is an artist in his own right, working with stained glass and 
sculpture. 

Both have exhibited in the New Mexico Arts and Crafts 
Fair in Old Town Plaza, and Pacheco won first prize at the 1964 
Biennial Crafts Show in Santa Fe. It is not surprising, then, that 
the two men formed an association in 1963 on the premise of 
being architects/artists/craftsmen—a principle that continues to 
be evident in their practice whenever feasible. Pacheco explains 
the overriding philosophy this way: 


STAFF BREAKDOWN 


Principals 2 
Job captains 2 
Draftsmen 3 
Field supervisor 1 
Secretary 1 

9 


ORGANIZATION CHART 


Administration 


Public and client relations 


Design and planning Design and planning 


Construction documents 


Consulting i i 

r i tion 

engineers ened 
Construction 
supervision 


Cost 
estimating 


Specifi- 
cations 


Graham and Pacheco 
practice out of their 
own office building 
(above). Pacheco’s 
house (left) is fur- 
nished with his hand- 
designed furniture, 


GROSS BILLING PERCENTAGES 
(1970-71 fiscal year) 


College/university 53 while Graham's (bot- 
Roigious a | oe 
Primary/secondary school 7 
Commercial 7 
Public 6 
Housing 4 

100 


“We left those parts of the country to which we no longer 
related and moved to the Southwest to become part of the 
vibrant physical environment and multicultural qualities of the 
area. Living and working in New Mexico isolates us somewhat 
from the mainstream of the American lifestyle and architecture, 
but viva the isolation! The compensation of sun, mountains, 
desert and peopleless places is positively therapeutic. 

“Our work is varied, and we currently are engaged on jobs 
in housing for the Zuni Pueblo, recreational facilities for the San 
Juan Pueblo and a high school for the Navajos at Rough Rock,” 
Pacheco points out. “We have designed churches that range from 
one for the Chicano community of Chimayo, 35 miles above 
Santa Fe, to two to Los Alamos, the birthplace of the atomic age, 
where Ph.D.’s abound. Our project at Montezuma Seminary was 
carried on for three years and provided numerous services for 
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Immaculate Heart of Mary Church, planned to meet early liturgical changes, serves as a “Eucharist Hall” and concert facility for Los Alamos. 


30 


The Playtowers of Julie Graham 


The artistry of Pacheco & Graham extends 
beyond the firm itself through the environ- 
mental sculpture of Julie Graham, wife of 
one of the partners. She recently completed 
a “total environmental play park” for Albu- 
querque’s Model Cities program with the 
firm acting as architectural and structural 
consultants, The park consists of a series 
of masonry and wood structures located 
around a central stage area. The facility also 
was designed for dual use as an outdoor 
theater. 

Some years back Mrs. Graham was en- 
couraged by architects to “think big,” utili- 
zing her background as a sculptor. The result 
has been a series of playtowers, at first built 
of native New Mexico adobe bricks and 
later of stacked burlap bags filled with a dry 
concrete mixture, submerged in water and 
covered with cement stucco. 

Dr. Ross L. Snyder Jr, of the University 
of New Mexico Medical School, writing in 
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New Mexico Architecture for May-June 
1969, made these observations: 

“As a child psychiatrist, I find Julie Gra- 
ham’s structures to be exciting, creative and 
having a multiplicity of psychological and 
physiological benefits for children. In addi- 
tion to being economical because they are 
constructed from material that is either in- 
expensive, readily available or used, they 
allow men and women in the community to 
contribute toward their construction. As a 
result, frequently the community takes a 
special pride in the structures, and the joint 
task of building them together creates more 
of a feeling of fellowship. 

“The most exciting aspect of the towers 
is the variety of possibilities they offer to 
children. While other pieces of playground 
equipment limit a child to mainly one type 
of physical activity and do not encourage 
group play, these structures are designed in 
a fashion that allows a wide range of 


mimant 


A private home is site of this pl 


jaytower. 


the 500 Mexican boys training in the United States for the priest- 
hood. Since we were assisted by the Mexican Jesuit Order, lan- 
guage presented a problem on occasion. In sum, I believe we 
have had a wider variety of clients than usual and therein lies a 
great source of interest and experience.” 

Unlike some small firms where one principal is strong in 
design and the other is more oriented toward the practical as- 
pects, both partners are apt to be found at the drawing boards, 
except that Pacheco does handle administration. In reality, each 
does his own thing and, in most cases, even a casual observer 
can determine whether Pacheco or Graham has been the archi- 
tect in charge of a particular structure. This is not to say that no 
interplay of ideas or input exists from one to the other, but there 
is not what can be called a “firm style,” for Pacheco’s work is 
inclined to be more restrained than Graham’s freer forms. The 
latter comments: 

“We work in a pyramid form, assembling program data and 
other basic disciplines into logical and coordinated progressions 
toward a final design. We ask our clients to become involved 
and informed during the design process, and to respond critically 
and frankly to our concepts and proposals. Architecture is a serv- 
ice profession, and we are constantly attempting to improve our 
client communication as an instrument of service.” 

Project responsibility within the firm is always assumed by 
one of the principals, remaining throughout the preliminary, con- 
tract document and construction stages. Any work assignments 
to other employees are directly supervised by the partner in 
charge. The frequency of visits to the site is more firmly estab- 
lished and greatly increased by a concerted effort to obtain two 
or more jobs in the same general area. Because of the distances 


youngsters to exercise their minds and mus- 
cles in numerous ways. Parts of the towers 
are suitable for very small children to use. 
There are areas of seclusion and protection 
where they can be alone or play together. 
There are lower areas that are easily climbed 
and explored as well as slides and rope 
swings that encourage much more vigorous 
activity.” 

Early in April Mrs. Graham spent a 
week in Berkeley consulting with about 50 
students from the University of California 
College of Landscape Architecture on Pros- 
pect WEY, an outreach-oriented program 
to design and build facilities in the commun- 
ity. She provided the technical experience 
on the bag system of construction, from 
which an innovative structure has emerged. 
It has become the catalyst for transforming 
an acre of solid asphalt in a local elemen- 
tary schoolyard into a garden of child-geared 
environments. o 


Sculptor's most extensive work to date is found in a Model Cities program park. 


Holy Family Church in Chimayo is a far cry from Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church in Los Alamos with Graham's stained glass window. 
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Nearing completion on the University of New Mexico campus is the 
Physics Laboratories and Lecture Hall, essentially an underground struc- 
ture of precast concrete, acting as a foil between two large classroom 
buildings. Eckbo, Dean, Austin & Williams are the landscape architects. 
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Future enclosed exhibits 


to some of the commissions, a partner often combines a periodic 
visit with a two- or three-day family outing of camping, fishing, 
hiking or simply viewing the still unspoiled land. Thus an air of 
informality and flexibility of work schedules prevail in the office. 

The principals feel that the firm has a present capability of 
accepting any project up to $4 million in volume, depending upon 
its complexity. Among those in the construction phase right now 
are a school for retarded children, two churches, a physics labo- 
ratory building and lecture hall for the University of New Mexico, 
two units of a prototype chain restaurant and two large apart- 
ment complexes, one for a local contractor/developer and the 
other for Horizon Corporation of Arizona. 

On the boards are such jobs as a Boy Scout camp, two more 
churches, a church camp, townhouse units, a restoration of a his- 
torical cavalry fort and two projects—a marina and a stable— 
for Horizon City in El Paso, Texas. 

No job is really too small for the firm, as is indicated by 
Feline Exhibit at Albuquerque’s Rio Grande Zoological Park, which 


responds to the animals themselves, is called the best facility of its 
type in United States by Dr. Charles Schroeder, San Diego Zoo director. 
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Soleri-designed Outdoor American Indian Theater in Sante Fe, with Pacheco & Graham as project architects, seats 2,000 spectators. The concrete 
forms were cast on earth with earthmoving equipment and hand finished. After the concrete had cured, the earth was removed from beneath. 


an example for the Los Alamos Medical Center. “The situation 
here was to transform a standard hospital room into a special 
place of retreat, a place to hold small group services or for indi- 
vidual meditation,” according to Graham. “In response to this 
request, we proposed that the room be furnished with objects 
made by artists and craftsmen that would express the contempla- 
tive goals of each participant and also follow the overall objective 
of the design problem. The ‘special place’ truly became a chapel 
through their efforts.” These have included an altar, tables, chairs 
and pews executed by Pacheco, as well as candlesticks, a back- 
ground screen, hanging lamps and a stained glass entry door pro- 
duced by other artists. 

The firm has been associated in several joint ventures, in- 
cluding a contract to engineer and detail the Outdoor American 
Indian Theater located at the Institute of American Indian Arts 
in Santa Fe. Paolo Soleri was the design consultant commissioned 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. As Graham describes it, “The 
office spent two exciting but hectic years threading its way 
through the organizational logic of the BIA and the brilliant in- 
tuitive input from Soleri. We ended up with a superb theater 
although it does compromise some of Soleri’s design concepts, 
particularly in terms of his structural ideas.” 

The firm currently is associated with the School of Archi- 
tecture and Planning, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in the design of the already-cited project for Rough Rock Dem- 
onstration School on the Navajo Reservation. In this program 
the local school board receives its funding directly from the BIA 


without prior stipulations, acting as an independent body. Three 
of the seven-member board speak only Navajo so all conversation 
and correspondence must be translated. Pacheco feels that the 
end result of this three-way relationship—school board, MIT 
and Pacheco & Graham—will be a truly unique expression of 
Indian educational facilities. 

Pacheco further comments, “The community of Rough 
Rock is situated approximately 30 miles northwest of Chinle, 
Arizona, the location of spectacular Canyon de Chelly. It is 
reached by traveling the final 16 miles over an unimproved toad 
through typically stark and beautiful desert country: red-rock 
formations, mesas and vast emptiness. Out of this surround lies 
Rough Rock, a community of contemporary housing, schools, 
public health facilities, paved roads, school buses, an airstrip 
and most of the things one associates with today’s living. Along 
with the new is also the old: the BIA high school, Navajo hogans 
and trading posts, sheepherders and sacred land. It is like many 
Indian communities—a people moving forward.” 

The partners are cognizant of their obligation to meet 
realistic building budgets, and cost control procedures have been 
incorporated into the basic operation. The use of a cost control 
consultant, with a small addition to the fee, at critical times dur- 
ing the design and construction document phases provides a 
check on costs in relation to the working budget. A breakdown 
of each completed job affords another evaluation of current cost 
factors. As to bidding, the firm favors negotiated construction 
contracts due to the problems normally associated with working 
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with the low bidder and a desire to team up with contractors of 
proven experience. 

The office is well aware of the situation that exists in vying 
with larger, more established firms in a metropolitan region. 
Candidly, the principals talk about the lack of an “image” and 
feel that this is an aspect of the practice that must be strength- 
ened. But they are aware, too, that there are certain areas in 
which any firm despite its size can compete for architectural 
services. Conducting a good interview is just one case in point. 
Sometimes the partners use a very personal approach; sometimes 
it is much more formal with a coordinated slide-tape presenta- 
tion. Pacheco believes that, although it appears to be bucking 
the computerized and impersonal tide that characterizes so many 
relationships, the get-out and knock-on-doors approach is still a 
valid one. This, coupled with conviction, enthusiasm and per- 
sistence, can and does make the difference. 

In any event, this is what the Board of American Missions, 
Lutheran Church in America, wrote to the firm a few years back: 
“We average a construction start about every two days and have 
over 400 programs in one phase or another. We see a lot of 
architectural drawings. Your presentation is one of the most 
complete and well-organized submissions we have ever seen.” 
The job, by the way, is now finished and located across the Rio 
Grande River in Paradise Hills. 

Regarding the future, Graham summed it up pretty well in 
a local newspaper account: “Some architects regard their work 
as a business commodity to be bartered. My feeling is that archi- 
tecture should always be considered art, although it does have 


Marina designed for El Paso, 


Texas, is a small project; the 
firm has also been involved in 
the planning of several larger 
parks, including two at the 
state level in Taos and Radium = 
Springs, New Mexico. f 
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practical overtones. As a matter of fact, economics are coming 
more and more into play. An example is the feasibility study of 
certain sites, bringing into focus a close association with realtors 
and others in business fields.” 

Both partners agree that the role of the architect as a de- 
veloper is a fact of professional life; furthermore, they do not 
like what they consider artificial barriers which have tied the 
hands of the practitioner in the past. They are not convinced 
that architect/builder relationships, design/build teams and cor- 
porate status for professionals are inherently bad. One cannot 
legislate good architectural practice. It is the capability, charac- 
ter and integrity of the individuals involved, rather than the type 
of organizational approach to architecture and building, that will 
determine how well the profession serves and survives. 

But in the final analysis, the basis for the firm’s initial asso- 
ciation remains valid and important to this day, as spelled out in 
the office brochure: “We believe architecture to be the great art 
of man when it is truly practiced within the disciplines of human 
and ascetic values; we believe in the arts as man’s ultimate experi- 
ence; we believe in the individual with human relationships that 
evolve on a moral and sincere basis; we believe in the land and 
especially the Southwest with its climate, topography and poly- 
cultures.” 

Office brochures too often wind up as being little more than 
public relations puffs, but somehow the person who has visited 
the firm of Pacheco & Graham and viewed its work comes away 
with a strong belief in that architectural credo. 

ROBERT E. KOEHLER 


When 
Your Client 
Wants a 25" 
Swimming 225= 
Pool Zz 


Emperors of ancient Rome built many splendid public pools, 
doubtlessly employing the best designers of the time to achieve 
their monumentality. Perhaps today’s pools are not quite so 
elegant, but recently there have been many technological im- 
provements that would make even Caracalla envious. The grow- 
ing demand in all markets for pools and pool-centered recrea- 
tional complexes requires the architect to provide overall lead- 
ership in a complicated design effort. Whether he relies upon 
expertise from the outside or makes a specialist a part of his 
permanent design team, the architect needs to know some basics 
about pools and their surrounding areas. 


Demand for swimming pools in the United States has splashed 
mightily from a modest ripple in pre-World War I days to almost 
tidal wave proportions today. A mass market now exists for 
single-family residential pools, the annual sales of which are 
approaching 3 million units, both in-ground and above-ground. 
Of more particular interest to architects, however, is the fact 
that hardly any new resort, motel, country club or middle- 
income-and-above multifamily residential property is being built 
today without a pool. And some have two or more. 

Larger commercial, residential and even institutional pools 
run into the tens and often hundreds of thousands of dollars 
through the design and construction phases. Anyone who has 


Designed by Aycock & Neville and appropriately named the Aquadome, this pool in Decatur, 
by EDWARD P. WAGNER Alabama, gives children a year-round facility. The dome is of acrylic plastic, 


participated in the development of such a pool understands that 
it is a complex system which requires the finest design efforts 
of an architect and/or landscape architect, the concern of a 
trained engineer, the experience of reliable pool contractors and 
the long-range care of properly trained service personnel. 

In this mix of diverse disciplines, as in other areas of build- 
ing and construction, the architect cannot be content to play the 
role of single designer. Rather, he must provide overall leader- 
ship; and to do this, he must be reasonably knowledgeable in 
each specific area. The purpose is to present something of a 
primer on pools to help the architect become familiar with pools, 
pool facilities and basic pool equipment. This is not meant to be 
a be-all and end-all of an architect’s search for facts, ideas and 
other information pertinent to the swimming pool system. 

The first rule of thumb is to plan—and to plan carefully. 
In any project under consideration for which a pool is even 
contemplated as a future addition, it is necessary to plan now. 
Too many instances can be easily cited by pool industry people 
in which existing facilities and buildings, such as parking lots 
and sewage disposal systems, have had to be destroyed or relo- 
cated because of the basic design omission of the swimming pool 
in the initial plan. 

As a first step, the architect must, with full access to the 
owner’s plans, ascertain such essential facts as to how the pool 
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and pool area will be used, what the traffic loads and patterns 
will be and where the best location of the pool may be, from 
esthetic, convenience and functional aspects. 

Swimming pools designed as afterthoughts are often rele- 
gated to unused and normally unusable land. Immense and 
expensive problems may be expected to arise in the future if this 
method of planning is allowed. Construction costs can soar and 
maintenance expenses can skyrocket with a poorly located pool. 

Several well tested guides are useful in the initial site selec- 
tion for a pool: 

e A high, dry, level site is most desirable. If at all possible, the 
equipment should be placed on the same level. A pool is, of 
course, a watertight structure similar to a building in many re- 
spects; therefore, swampy and hillside sites are possible, but there 
will be an increase in costs caused by special design factors and 
construction requirements, 

* Ahigh-ground water table is a definite liability which may cause 
an empty pool to float out of the ground. Properly designed and 
installed hydrostatic relief valves placed in the bottom of the 
pool is one method of alleviating this problem, but the pool opera- 
tor must insure that the valves are open and operating when- 
ever the pool is drained. 

* Underpinning and piling, blasting rock and/or using large 
amounts of fill will substantially increase construction costs. 

* The various water depths in the pool cause unequal loading on 
the subgrade, resulting in unequal settlement of the pool. This 
can actually split or crack the pool. Special attention must be 
devoted to this problem, regardless of pool location, type of con- 
struction or size. (Loading in a pool is generally low—about 
1 ton per square foot.) 

* Other buildings and the ancillary equipment planned with the 
pool must be considered. Bathhouses, saunas, recreation areas, 
etc., all have to blend in with the total design. 

Usually there is considerable flexibility in pool size, depth 
and shape available to the designer. These aspects of pool design 
are both functional and esthetic and must be agreed upon with 


the owner in light of the basic concept of use for the pool and 
the pool area. 

The ratios of shallow to deep water and of pool to deck are 
two extremely important determinations which must be made as 
early in the planning as possible. To a large extent these ratios 
are dictated by the projected use of the pool and the pool area 
and by the anticipated traffic load and patterns. There are ac- 


MINIMUM RECOMMENDED AREA RATIO 


Minimum deck area =( ratio) x (area of pool) 


Deck/pool ratio 


‘Area of pool (1,000 square fea!) 


cepted formulas for sizing these critical dimensions, as shown 
in the diagram. 

Numerous organizations have promulgated guides and 
standards for use as minimum design criteria, Among them: 
* Federal, state and local governments may have separate codes 
and standards for swimming pools. Often the involvement in this 
area is through zoning, building and/or health departments. Such 
codes must be carefully checked and abided by. 
* The National Swimming Pool Institute and the American Public 
Health Association both publish minimum design standards 
which, to protect designer and engineer against liability, should 
be adhered to. 
* The Amateur Athletic Union of the US and the International 
Amateur Swimming Federation have set minimum depths, 
length and widths as well as equipment standards to govern com- 
petition swimming and diving for official records. 


This free-form pool for an apartment complex in Tulsa, Oklahoma, is made of pneumatically applied concrete. It is the design of Victor Watts. 
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+ The National Sanitation Foundation has developed equipment 
standards for swimming pools in conjunction with the Conference 
of State Sanitary Engineers; the Conference of Municipal Public 
Health Engineers; various governmental units, including the 
Army, Navy, Public Health Service and Federal Housing Au- 
thority; and the National Swimming Pool Institute. In addition, 
the foundation has a “seal of approval” program for items cov- 
ered by these standards and an equipment testing program on 
many of the items commonly used in swimming pools. 
+ The National Electrical Code, Section 680, as well as other 
such sections to which reference is made, must be followed for 
proper design approvals. (The National Swimming Pool Institute 
has published this section of the electrical code and provided an 
introduction and explanation of it.) 
The types of construction commonly used in swimming pools 
$ $= are almost as varied as the design considerations. For the most 
part, the architect will not be interested in prefabricated above- 
ground or over-the-ground pools which generally are limited to 
the single-family residential and portable pool market. There 
are four basic types of pools which are of primary concern to 
+ ‘@ him, each having its own design, construction and operation/ 
4 maintenance advantages and disadvantages. 
1. Concrete. Pneumatically applied concrete is the most popular 
PN construction method used in the permanent pool market. It of- 
s" fers the greatest flexibility in varying the shape and depths of 
Az the pool and yet is relatively light, very dense and strong (6,000- 
psi tests are common). It can be built up from day to day with- 
out contraction joints because it bonds to itself as well as to 
other masonry or steel units. In larger pools, a poured concrete 
floor with pneumatically applied concrete used for walls is fre- 
quently employed. The quality of these structures varies widely 
with the skill and integrity of the construction firm selected. 
Form-poured concrete, the next most popular in the con- 
struction of large pools, is a conventional material with which 


The Landmark Hotel pool, Las Vegas, Nevada, features an island and 
deck area (left); Tate & Dubrosky, engineers. Architect Robert Taylor's 
design of a pool in Tucson, Arizona (below), is an amenity enjoyed by 
all the dwellers at the Ajo Mobile Home Estates. 


The National Swimming Pool Institute is an association of 
some 1,400 member companies representing all facets of the 
pool industry. 

This year NSPI announced a “Pool Registry Program” 
which aims at refining and enforcing conformance to its 
suggested minimum standards for the design and construc- 
tion of residential swimming pools. The program takes spe- 
j cial note of the relationship between the diving board and 

the diving hopper and of the pool floor slope from the shal- 
low to the deep end. Both measures are considered to be 
important safety factors, and NSPI hopes that conformance 
to its minimum design standards in these areas will help to 
reduce both the number and the severity of pool related 
accidents. 

NSPI offers primary services of interest to architects, in- 
cluding publications on minimum standards for both resi- 
dential and nonresidential pools, an equipment certification 
program, specialized reports and a referral service. NSPI 

d also conducts a national pool design competition each year 
i and makes awards in nine categories of semi-public, public 
| and residential pools. o 
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This residential pool is commodious, allowing a 25-yard swim course. One of the winners in a NSPI competition, it is the design of Joe Hunsaker. 


architects and general contractors are probably most familiar. 
Because construction joints on this type of pool can be a prob- 
lem, more care and proper scheduling in construction are re- 
quired than in the so-called “monolithic poured” pools in which 
floors and walls are poured continuously. Flexible steel forms are 
successfully used with this technique on free-form pools. 

Dry pack structures are common only in certain parts of the 
country, particularly the Northeast. Quality control is difficult 
with this type of concrete since it requires more manpower and 
cannot be vibrated. 

2. Vinyl. The vinyl pool has become popular in most areas of the 
country, particularly for residential applications. The excavation 
is similar to that for poured concrete, but the floor is finished 
with sand which is carefully shaped into the desired contour, The 
outside walls of wood or metal are installed and braced and are 
then covered with the fabricated liner of heavy gauge vinyl. Ap- 
plication of liner technique to large pools has been limited. 

3. Fiberglass. The majority of pools using this material consist 
of a fiberglass wall, either in the form of panels bolted together 
or one continuous roll with a single connection, and a concrete 
floor. The walls are set into the concrete to form a bond. Com- 
pletely fabricated shells are also available. Like the vinyl pool 
liner, application of fiberglass pools has been limited to the resi- 
dential market in certain parts of the country. 

4. Metal. Both steel and aluminum are used in the essentially 
free-standing or completely self-supporting pools. These pools 
are generally of standard shapes as furnished by the manufac- 


Mr. Wagner, an engineer and consultant on swimming pools and recrea- 
tional facilities, heads his own planning firm in Darien, Connecticut. He 
is a past president of the National Swimming Pool Institute. 
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turers. They have gained wide acceptance for rooftop and indoor, 
above-grade pools. In rooftop applications, particularly, extreme 
care must be taken to account for the weight of the water, to tie 
the pool into the structure and to insure the integrity of the water 
system to protect against leaks. 

Some metal pools have been constructed below grade, but 
these structures must be protected against corrosion. 

Special considerations in both the design and construction 
methods in pools for therapeutic, competitive, educational and 
other such special purposes arise. Similarly, indoor or indoor/ 
outdoor and variable bottom, which is accomplished with a 
hydraulic system to raise and lower the pool floor, present special 
problems not within the compass of this article. 

Heating/ventilating/airconditioning effects associated with 
indoor pools are not completely understood and are an area of 
continuing study by a number of groups, Pool enclosures present 
many of these same problems, but they are gaining acceptance 
in the marketplace since some offer the option of having either 
an indoor or an outdoor pool by use of sliding panels on the 
ceiling and/or walls. Many pool owners see them as a logical 
addition which, along with heaters and lights, allows a much 
greater return on the pool investment in terms of the number of 
days and months of possible use of the pool per year. 

The pool itself, a very specialized type of vessel designed 
simply to hold water, is only part of the story. There are the 
problems of keeping the water pure and clean and of accom- 
modating people both in and out of the pool when it is used 
simply as the focal point or backdrop for social activity. 

Care and maintenance of the pool is not the direct responsi- 
bility of the architect, of course. But again, proper planning 
must occur in the design stages if the pool is to be maintained in 


a safe and healthful condition at minimum financial outlay to 
the owner. 

The filtration system, the heart of this operation, is available 
in a number of basic types, each having special variations. The 
conventional rapid sand recirculation system, at 3 gallons per 
minute per square foot rate and approximately a 12-gallon-per- 
minute backwash rate, requires three or four units if the same 
recirculating pump is to be used. Because of the reduced cost of 
the high rate permanent media filters which operate on a 9- to 
15-gallon-per-minute filtration and backwash rate, these conven- 
tional rapid sand systems have lost their previously dominant 
position. Diatomaceous earth, both pressure and vacuum, also 
have broad application in the swimming pools of today. 

The choice of a filter system, however, depends on many 
factors such as site condition, bathing load, backwash and water 
supply problems, space and housing availability, etc. Compara- 
tive cost is also often a matter of serious consideration which can 
be weighted with the advantages and disadvantages of particular 
systems. Regulatory authorities should be checked locally for 
any filtration system used. 

Use of decking materials such as “combed” concrete, car- 
peting or tile provides safety factors for pool users. Special de- 
sign considerations such as a “wheelchair edge” may be required 
for anticipated pool use by the physically handicapped and/or 
the mentally retarded. 


In the planning of any pool, it should be kept in mind that 
there are constant changes in regulations at all levels, develop- 
ment of new design techniques and the introduction of new 
equipment in one or more of the subsystems. There are many 
factors which demand close attention such as humidity and noise 
control and such additional equipment items and facilities as 
underwater lights, area lighting, area space heating, saunas, 
bathhouses, parking facilities, fencing and the design of com- 
panion recreational areas. 

The complete research effort required by the general and 
specific design criteria of any given project may not be war- 
ranted by the architect since specialists in pools and pool facilities 
are readily available to assist him. Unless a particular architec- 
tural office has enough projects in-house on a continuing basis 
to justify the addition of a pool specialist to the staff, it seems 
prudent and profitable to both the architect and the owner to 
introduce expertise from the outside. The architect may well 
benefit both himself and his client by taking advantage of the 
knowledge of specialists. 

In the final analysis, the swimming pool can provide the 
client with a means of satisfying the desire of his tenants, mem- 
bership, guests or community for an amenity of life which is 
both pleasant and beneficial to health. But unless properly 
planned and executed, the pool can complicate the owner's life 
and the relationships he seeks to build with his constituents. [C] 


A sunken courtyard leads to Seattle's Medgar Evers Memorial Pool, a city facility. Interiors are spacious. Architects: John Morse & Associates. 
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Let’s Have 
Inside-Out 
Schools! 


by Marvin ELI RosENMAN, AIA, 
ANTHONY J. COSTELLO, AIA, 
and CRAIG W. MULLINS 


Let’s open our schools to the real 
world, let them be generators of 
community activity and be live 
parts of their neighborhoods! 

Let’s do away with the dreary 
boxes with all life and excitement 
confined inside, the type our 
country is scattered with. The 
transformation of one such 

typical schoolhouse is shown here. 
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There are omnipresent dangers in oversimplification. There is 
richness and continuity in diversity; the school child at the turn 
of the century probably learned as much on the way to school as 
in school itself. Trips through the market, past the fire station, 
across the park, were then commonplace. Children today are 
carefully driven to windowless school rooms in the very vehicles 
that have made walking to school a hazard. Much is lost for 
these youngsters who thrive on environmental stimuli. 

“Open plan” facilities—often “empty box” facilities —do 
little to inspire total environmental awareness in their inhabi- 
tants, especially outside the confines of the building. The best 
school could teach us how to live with ourselves and with 
others, and how to live with our environment, both natural and 
man-made. Why confine it to a box? 

The best school would then seek ways of enriching its cul- 
tural/human input with interacting natural places and man-made 
forms and objects for an inclusive rather than exclusive envi- 
ronment. Why should the school duplicate the real world when 
the school could become the real world? Duality rather than 
duplicity should be the goal. Why not bring the classroom to the 
grocery or the grocery to the classroom? The best school be- 
comes the city, rich and exciting, just as the city itself becomes 
the school. 

Much of what is happening in today’s schools is literally 
hidden from all outsiders. Valuable resources and hours of plan- 
ning and preparation are often spent on relatively few. A recent 
article in a large midwestern university’s campus paper stated: 

“The music department library contains 2,000 records and 
500 tapes. It is equipped with nine study booths with stereo 
headphones, soundproof rooms for group listening, . . . etc. The 
library, at the end of a long hall in the basement of the Music 
Building, is open to all students, but few know that it exists.” 

In ghetto areas of our large cities, record shop owners fre- 
quently install outdoor speakers, beckoning prospective buyers 
or listeners. Where are our schools and universities? Why are 


they not beckoning prospective learners with more outdoor or 
visible experiments? 

An accomplished educational administrator, when asked to 
describe his favorite school facility, told of a school in Texas 
“that was once a factory building whose three floors were 
opened and connected with a variety of activities, all of which 


could be changed if desired.” When asked how someone a block 
away would know about it, he replied, “I guess they really 
wouldn’t.” The best open plan should in some way open into the 
real world. This can be achieved in many ways both in new and 
in remodeled schools. 

Recent attention has been given to approaches that open 


au 


| 
E 


PHASE A-existing 


Estimated Cost 


Phase B $ 154,000 existing building; paved kinder court 
Phase C 267,000 2, Parking seer z 

Phase D 777,000 

Phase E 1,543,000 

Phase F 397,000 

Phase G 775,100 

Phase H 260,000 

Phase | 865,000 

General (plumbing, HVAC, 

electrical installations, etc.) 272,000 


Total $5,318,100 


PHASE B-new construction 


PHASE C-new construction and construction 
inside existing structure 


1. Single-story nursery with link connection to 


1. Resource center 
2. Public plaza 

3. Park development 
4. Reflecting pool 
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city resources to the learner, but what about the thousands of 
existing school facilities, bastions of learning, whose physical 
plants, although structurally sound, are imposing, rigid and fore- 
boding to their inhabitants? What about new facilities, for that 
matter, whose internal activities are artificially separated from 
the real world by boring precast concrete slabs? It is not uncom- 
mon to visit new high schools where the biology greenhouse is 
the only thing to poke its way through the educational facility 
wrappings. 

Inundated by “systems” and bound by budgets, architects 
frequently think that the best school can be built in the least 
time for the least money. With few exceptions, are these really 
schools? Or are they boxes? 

The ideal environment for learning should be strongly 
interactive, inside and outside. It should be a place that has the 
unique ability to serve the talents of every individual, who may 
in turn interpret it in different ways. The schools, like the city, 
should plan for happening rather than performance—learning 
by accident as well as by schedule—by removing from the stu- 
dent the fear of judgment. The student should experiment on as 
well as in the school, using it as a tool to explore structure, na- 
ture and other people’s ideas as well. There is wisdom in the 
old axiom that “We shape the buildings and thereafter they 
shape us.” We might say: We shape our schools and thereafter 
they shape us, in our attitudes toward ourselves, toward others, 
and toward our environment. We must never overlook the criti- 
cal nature and the valid interaction of 1) human/cultural; 2) nat- 
ural; and 3) man-made elements in our environment. For these 


PHASE D-remodeling 


1. Conversion of existing theater balcony to 
form two lecture halls; extension of flyloft; 
construction of new bridge to edge of existing 2,3. Demolition of existing partitioning on first 
balcony; removal of theater seats; realign- and second floors to create open plan con- 


ment of floor; installment of new suspended 


2. Conversion of gymnasium to create theater existing building 
support area 
3. Enclosure of existing courtyards; demolition existing building 
of existing structures in areas; installment of 

plexiglass roof coverings 

4, Seeding of playbow! area; erection of air in- 

flated translucent dome-shaped canopy with 

heating and electrical 
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figuration; construction of audio/visual totems 
ceiling and of new elementary resource center within 


4. Connection of two-story learning pods to 


three factors determine our success in life itself and should all be 
a part of the inside-out school or university, whose outer surface 
would indeed be available to everyone. 

We kept these points foremost in mind when we made the 
design feasibility study for the renovation and addition to Ball 
State University’s Burris Laboratory School in Muncie, Indiana. 
Burris was designed, for the most part, in 1928. Although its 
educational programs are highly innovative, its physical facilities 
are cramped and antiquated. Its structure is sound, yet it im- 
poses inordinate rigidity on future educational programming. 

The school, a unit of the Muncie Community Schools sys- 
tem and a department of the Teachers College, is for testing 
teaching methodology and learning environments, for developing 
instructional materials and for involving university students in 
teacher education programs with children. It has 900 students, 

In essence, the Burris Laboratory School sits as an island, 
physically isolated from its university and community neigh- 
bors. Learning operations are in many ways confined to the arti- 
ficial anonymity of its monotonous brick walls. The subject mat- 
ter of its classrooms has become so intertwined with real life that 


Mr. Rosenman is associate professor of architecture at the College of 
Architecture and Planning at Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana. He 
was the project director for the Design Feasibility Study for the Renova- 
tion and Addition to the Burris Laboratory School in Muncie. The study 
was made possible through the efforts of the Teachers College and the 
College of Architecture and Planning at Ball State and the New Life for 
Old Schools Project of Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. Mr. 
Costello is associate professor of architecture and Mr. Mullins instructor 
in Architecture at Ball State. 


PHASE E-new construction connected to ex- PHASE F-new construction; modifications to 
isting structures; remodeling 


1. North/south arcade 


existing and new work 


1. Opening of existing wall for new bleachers 
and locker areas with ramped access 

2. Single-story auto shop and entrances 

3. Construction of concrete ramped access to 
service entrance; modifications to existing 
structures to provide service facilities 

4. Conversion of existing basement to commu- 
nity rooms 

5. Conversion of basement storage areas to 
cafeteria and food service facility 


We res ar at y R O"T mE "N 


the two are becoming one; presently there is no physical indica- 
tion of this at Burris. 

The limits of educational systems and facilities have tran- 
scended the mythical boundaries of the classroom in thought as 
well as action; and flexibility in space and time, once thought the 
panacea for every educational facility ill, has taken second place 
to accessibility. Concern for the design inside the classroom is 
rapidly giving way to design interest of a more critical nature— 
that of the total community. The Burris school and scores of 
schools like it throughout the country can easily become more 
intense generators of community activity; their programs can 
better serve the individual and the groups; their presence can be 
more widely felt; their educational potentials can be enhanced 
through the creation and addition of new, exciting relationships, 
spaces and uses for everyone experiencing their environs. 

The goals formulated by the Burris faculty are clear. Their 
primary objective is to allow a student to learn about himself, 
through activities stressing perception, self-expression and self- 
expansion. These activities may take the nonverbal forms of 
music, art or physical development. Another objective is to ex- 
pand into the community through exposure, inviting and en- 
couraging participation from other individuals and institutions. 

Plans were based around the following enrollments: pre- 
kindergarden, 50; kindergarden, 50; grades 1 through 6, 300; 
grades 7 through 13, 540. The proposed design would be essen- 
tially unaffected by a gradeless situation. 

The educational program will be designed to allow for the 
development of continuous learning programs; i.e., to meet the 


TEPE 


Si gaps 


needs of the individual learner. Continuous learning patterns 
will be in effect from prekindergarden through grade 12. The 
learning spaces must be flexible, designed to accommodate large 
groups in an area from which small groups and individuals can 
work in special activities. Since students will operate out of large 
areas, it will be necessary to have the responsible faculty cen- 
tered within these areas. 

The school would not be organized in terms of subject 
discipline but rather in terms of the large social issues confront- 
ing man. This is the school of the immediate future. 

Teachers who direct programs in the large areas should 
have their headquarters within that instructional area, i.e., the 
building ought to be designed to facilitate communication among 
teachers. As we would see it, there would be no need for the 
so-called private office. However, in every area there would be 
places in which individuals or small groups can assemble in iso- 
lation from the total group. Also, in each area should be some 
place for private conferences. Serving the total program will be 
the gymnasia, recreation center, auditorium, library and teach- 
ing material center. The number of children in the school would 
warrant separate elementary and secondary libraries. 

There should be administrative offices for secondary and 
elementary schools as well as offices for counselors. In the direc- 
tor’s office there should be a school nurse service, provision for 
a social psychologist, a psychometrist and a speech and hearing 
therapist. 

Since the laboratory school will be serving undergraduate 
and graduate professional education inservice programs, there 


PHASE G-new construction; modifications to 
old administration area 


1. Seeding of north garden/play court; kiln; 
staircase; planting 
2. North/south arcade, second phase, includ- 


ing planetarium 

3. Construction of two-story administration and 
professional program area 

4. Remodeling of existing administration areas 
to form new theater lobby 

5. Construction of new museum area and 
storefront for student center 


PHASE H-new construction 


1. Paving etc. of south garden/play court 

2. Construction of inside/outside music thea- 
ter with movable stepped floors, learning tubes 
and glass enclosed walkway 


PHASE l-new construction 


1. Swimming pool and locker areas at base- 
ment level beneath new gymnasium 

2. Observation gymnasium 

3. Additional, double-height music facility; two- 
story storage facility 

4. Additional physical development spaces 
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Among features that turn the rebuilt Burros School inside-out and make 
it an exciting part of the neighborhood, in contrast to the original facil- 
ity (left), are: 

* Library, or information resource center, protruding through the north/ 
south arcade and over piazza. This forms a symbolic link between 
school and community. It is central in connection with the new facility 
but not hidden within it. It can remain open 24 hours a day, as can 
some of the other functions along the arcade. 

* Elementary resource center directly below the main information 
center. This is accessible from the piazza. 

* Glass enclosed, bermed and ramped north/south arcade. This is the 
school’s circulation and activity spine; the berms are made for climbing, 
holes can be poked through for experiments in chemistry, biology or 
meteorology. 

+ North garden/play court with oversized “‘amphistair.” This can be 
used by playgroups. A new kiln is the focal point for the crafts area 
and also relates to the art/crafts display along the street. 

* Additions surrounding the north garden/play court. These activities 
reach out to the street; the lower level has a bookstore, soda fountain/ 
student center, art/crafts display. All can be open weekends and eve- 
nings and provide an intermediate location or stepping stone between 
home and classroom. 

* Gymnasium complex designed for group observation. Below the gym 
is the swimming pool, visible from the street through long, eye-level 
windows. 

* Cafeteria which opens onto an outdoor eating area. This is partially 
sheltered by the gym lockers above. 

* Nursery areas with immediate accessibility. These include the south 
garden/play court and a transparent, air-supported playbow! with a sur- 
rounding berm which may be used for spectator seating. 

+ A variety of land treatments: parklike area; pond (for skating in winter, 
wading in summer); piazza (for exhibitions and gatherings); playbowl 
(for carnivals and recreation the year round); vehicular access. A major 
walkway extends diagonally toward the center of the university and has 
a water channel (for model sailboats) that anchors around a flagpole. 


Amphitheater 
Ad Administration 

As Amphi stair 

At Automotive technology shop 
Av Arcade vestibule 

c Choral room 

Cc Circulation court 

D Dressing room 

DI Discovery labs 

Ep Exterior pods 

Er Elementary resource center 
G Gymnasium 

Gr Green room 

la Industrial arts 

Ir Interaction ramp 

Is Instrument storage 

Ke Kinder court 

Kg Kindergarden 

Kn Kiln 


LI Learning lobby 

M Mechanical equipment 
Mt Music theater | 
N Nursery 

Nc North garden/play court 

(0) Outdoor area 

Ob Observation gallery 

Os Open space 

Or Orchestra 


P Parking 

Pb Play bowl 

Pd Physical development 
Pk Park 

Pz Piazza 


R Rest rooms 

Rp Reflecting pond 

S Staff 

Sc South garden/play court 
Se Service entry 

Sf Storefront facilities 

Sg Stage 

Sr  Shipping/receiving 

Ss Scene shop 

St Storage 

Tl Theater lobby 

Tr Terrace ramp | 
Va Vehicular access 


should be an area large enough to accommodate the maximum quence of remodeling and additions, consisting of distinct opera- 
number of university students that would be assigned to the tions which can be grouped into eight major phases for pur- 
laboratory school for professional experiences at any one time. poses of financing and construction. The phases, in turn, can be 
A rough approximation would be to serve a group of 100 uni- combined to form larger development packages if desirable. 
versity students. These changes can be made without disrupting the normal opera- 
Since one role of a laboratory school is to provide opportu- tions of the existing facility. 
nity for various individuals to observe the teacher/learner envi- The design proposals for the facility encourage the develop- 
ronment, the learning areas should be open to viewing. The in- ment of a symbiotic relationship among Burris, the university 
terior of enclosed areas should be visible from within and with- and the community. The connective tissues of these groups is felt 
out, i.e., no one-way glass except in rooms in which the learning to be a primary source of information dissemination. Through 
activity would be modified negatively if the observer were visible, the proposed use of building form, land development, appropri- 
such as in psychometrists’s testing rooms and in therapy rooms. ate scale, materials, graphics and circulation, it is felt that the 
Associated with the laboratory school director’s office school can serve more diverse community interests. 
should be a conference room with space for 50 to 60 people. It is hoped that the remodeled facility can set an example 
For the Burris School we suggested a priority-based se- for many schools under similar physical restraints. E 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 


United States Department of Justice 


THE NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE FOR CORRECTIONAL 


PROGRAMMING AND ARCHITECTURE 


Correctional 
manual 
updating 
Court 
guidelines 


Law 
enforcement 
guidelines 


Closed circuit 
television 


The last year especially has seen strong growth in the organi- 
zation of forces that are out to improve our correctional system. 
One of the many activities expressing their efforts is the National 
Clearinghouse for Criminal Justice Planning and Architecture 
at the University of Illinois. Sponsored by the Department 
of Justices Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, the 
Clearinghouse goes beyond the obvious function of obtaining 
and disseminating information. It also acts as a planning assist- 
ance center, augmenting the work of architects, planners and 
workers involved in the correctional field. 


The main purpose of the Clearinghouse is to assist in the 
planning of improved treatment practices and facilities for law- 
breakers and criminals. By this is not meant assistance in the 
construction of new versions of the old type prison—or people 
warehouse—with all its failures. The goal is correction of the 
lawbreaker , and this is seen in the change that is now taking 
place in planning and architecture. 

This thrust is clearly expressed in Guidelines for the Plan- 
ning and Design of Regional and Community Correctional Cen- 
ters for Adults*, and it is in fact this volume which lies behind 
the establishment of the National Clearinghouse for Criminal 
Justice Planning and Architecture (see AIA JOURNAL Sept. ’71). 
Under the auspices of the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration (LEAA), the Department of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois took part in studies on how to improve our 
entire correctional system and developed the Guidelines. During 
these studies, the need for a pool of information on correctional 
planning and architecture became obvious and, consequently, 
LEAA sponsored the Clearinghouse. 

The orientation of the Clearinghouse is diversion of suitable 
alleged offenders from the incarceration category and a subse- 
quent reduction in facility size and construction cost, focusing 
resources upon those individuals who either represent real threats 
to the community or who require more structured treatment en- 
vironments and who are, therefore, not eligible for treatment 
programming within the free community. The orientation of the 
Clearinghouse also supports contemporary approaches toward 
community-based corrections as the most promising direction for 
the socialization effort, maximizing interaction with the commu- 
nity to which the offender will return and drawing upon its re- 


“Frederic D. Moyer, Edith E. Flynn, Fred A. Powers, and Michael J, Plautz: Guide- 
lines for the Planning and Design of Regional and Community Correctional Centers 
for Adults. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1971. 
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In Answer to 


by FreD D. Moyer, AIA 


sources in the most effective way to aid and advise in the reinte- 
grative effort. 

The architect who is confronted with the responsibility of 
performing services in the correctional field, if he assesses the 
real needs, finds that a new level of professional performance is 
required. It is all too convenient, as well as lucrative, to accept 
unfounded projections of facility population size and to deliver 
schemes “worked out” by the hardware manufacturers. The re- 
sults of such practice affect people, presently some 426,000, who 
spend thousands upon thousands of hours behind bars in a tor- 
ment which is not visualized in the drafting room. 

It is to a new level of professional performance that the 
Clearinghouse relates. Part of our job is planning assistance. The 
staff of the Clearinghouse, now numbering 35 and still growing, 
does not supplant other consultants or professionals, including 
architects, but is rather augmenting the professional team. Since 
we are under contract with LEAA, no charge is ever made for 
our services. The expanded scope of services required by archi- 
tects, which includes survey analysis and programming, involves 
for most firms an area in which they have not previously prac- 
ticed. It has been our experience, however, in contacts which 
have been nationwide, that this is an area in which few other 
professionals have practiced either. Behavioral scientists have 
little tradition in total system planning, including assessment of 
need on a comprehensive basis, synthesis of projected require- 
ments, and translation of social and physical requirements into 
appropriate environments and strategies for attaining them. 

Thus, if the architectural profession does not respond to 
this broader scope of planning, the work will be done by others 
perhaps less qualified to undertake it, or it will not be done at all. 

Planning assistance services are a component function of 
the Clearinghouse. We do not limit this to projects that are or 
may become federally funded. Where federal money is to be 
sought, however, our review activities are required since fed- 
erally funded projects must follow the government’s guidelines. 

Generally, two types of funding are being sought or antici- 
pated: planning funding and construction funding. In either 
case the Clearinghouse addresses itself to such activity as is in- 
A ee LLL 
Mr. Moyer is associate professor of architecture and director of the Na- 
tional Clearinghouse for Criminal Justice Planning and Architecture, De- 
partment of Architecture, University of Illinois, Urbana. He directed 
that department's interdisciplinary team which developed the Guidelines 


for the Planning and Design of Regional and Community Correctional 
Centers for Adults. 


Questions on Correctional Architecture 


tended to result in construction of a federally funded facility. 
The functions of the Clearinghouse are to: 

1. Render assistance in the implementation of the Guidelines in 
the following areas: 

+ the process of correctional problem identification 

+ the comprehensive planning and development of treatment pro- 
grams within community contexts 

* the full exploration and maximum use of alternatives to incar- 
ceration for the treatment of offenders 

+ the development of alternative classification, routing and treat- 
ment schemes 

+ the development of facility networks which provide a service 
capability to a defined target area 

+ the space programming of new facilities 

+ the development of architectural components in the design of 
new facilities 

* the renovation and remodeling of correctional facilities 

+ the development of programming, staffing and facility budgets. 
2. Provide technical assistance to LEAA grantees, planners, ar- 
chitects and others in the development of plans for adult and 
juvenile correctional programs and architecture. As a component 
of this service, a reference collection of correctional program 
statements and preliminary architectural drawings and specifica- 
tions is being maintained for projects with which contact is 
established. 

3. Act as reference source with a switchboard function for in- 
quiries about correctional programming and architecture. 

4. Conduct assessments of the efficacy of correctional treatment 
programming and correctional architecture as a means of con- 
tributing support to the existing body of knowledge contained by 
the Clearinghouse and, consequently, contributing to the conduct 
of work in the foregoing task areas. 

5. Evaluate the results of correctional planning grants under 
the provisions of the Part E Amendment of the Omnibus Crime 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 as a prerequisite for their funding. 
6. Provide for the continuous updating and revision of the 
Guidelines. 

7. Maintain a dissemination service, based on a master mailing 
list, as a component of the Guidelines updating function. 

8. Function as a terminal for the National Criminal Justice Data 
Base and as a technical reference service as a means of obtaining 
the necessary statistical information, Uniform Crime Reports 
data, population projections, etc. 

9. Develop guidelines for court-related construction projects 


which incorporate prevailing and emerging concepts in this area. 
10. Develop guidelines for law enforcement facilities as these 
relate to the judicial and correctional functions. 

On our staff are architects, sociologists, specialists in coun- 
seling psychology, statistics, computer simulation modeling and 
recreation programming, as well as assistants in social work, ur- 
ban planning and law—a truly interdisciplinary team. 

A principal activity is that of reviewing and evaluating 
projects which seek federal money under the Part E Amend- 
ment, which specifically makes funds available to support the 
construction of facilities which provide for the accommodation 
of improved correctional practices. A memorandum recently 
prepared by LEAA is currently being distributed to the directors 
of all 55 state planning agencies. This outlines the procedures to 
be followed for certification of compliance. In requesting plan- 
ning aid, an applicant should forward all relevant documents to 
the State Planning Agency, LEAA’s regional office or the Clear- 
inghouse directly (Department of Architecture, University of 
Illinois, 1102 W. Main, Urbana, Ill. 61801). 

These documents, or background material, include surveys 
of the service area providing demographic data, offender profiles, 
population projections, trends in judicial practice, survey of cur- 
rent judicial dispositions, descriptions of pertinent contextual 
features, present and projected correctional program activities, 
present and projected staff patterns, documentation of existing 
environmental conditions which relate to proposed construction 
and other data considered pertinent to the proposed project. Con- 
tacts with our staff are then made either by a site visit on our part 
or by a visit to our office by the project personnel. 

The nature of our review requires early involvement on 
our part. Rather than judging construction documents after they 
have been completed, we prefer to be part of the team before the 
architectural program has developed. This is now the case in the 
majority of the some 250 projects with which we are actively 
involved. The review function consists primarily of determining 
whether solutions which are derived actually do relate to local 
needs in the light of current knowledge and the best assessment 
techniques. The part E Amendment to the Omnibus Bill requires 
that expenditures be limited to those projects which support 
innovative and advanced correctional practices. While much more 
is known about this subject than is practiced, that practice which 
can be measured conclusively supports the correctional philoso- 
phy upon which the Guidelines is based. 

As a preface to planning assistance or review activities our 
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first task beyond the development of the Guidelines was the iden- 
tification of demonstration projects which would provide our 
staff with “shakedown” experiences. The first of these presented 
itself when we received a request from Dr. Irwin Tanaka, direc- 
tor of the State Law Enforcement and Juvenile Delinquency 
Planning Agency, the state planning agency of Hawaii, to develop 
a comprehensive strategy for meeting Hawaii’s correctional 
needs. Specifically, a new master plan was called for. 

The Clearinghouse had already developed the techniques 
to undertake a survey to assess needs, trends and resources and 
also to establish program linkages and facility requirements. 
With the cooperation and participation of 58 community agen- 
cies, 12 existing correctional facilities, the four judicial circuits, 
Family and Juvenile Courts, the Department of Social Services, 
the Division of Corrections, and the staff of the Hawaii State 
Planning Office, questionnaires were administered to all parties 
for a full implementation of the Guidelines methodology. 

The answers were computer coded and keypunched in 
Hawaii and tabulated in Illinois. Realistic projections of need 
were developed by our Clearinghouse staff. 

These needs, expressed in terms of program linkages which 
relate individual offenders to appropriate correctional treatment 
programs, were derived by using detailed analysis of offender 
profiles projected within each judicial circuit. Emphasis was di- 
rected toward the development of early assessment and evalua- 
tion of each alleged offender so that responses could be tailored 
to individual need, resulting in an improved total service system. 

The draft of the resultant master plan is currently in the 
hands of the legislature of the State of Hawaii and has been 
passed by the Senate. We have presented its concepts to various 
legislative committee hearings and it is currently progressing 
through the funding stages. 

The total plan evolves around the contemporary concepts 
of community-based corrections presently viewed as the most 
promising direction for reintegration of offenders. The process 
has allowed our staff to make adjustments and refinements in 
certain mechanical aspects of the Guidelines technique, as well 
as to confirm the applicability of the total system planning proc- 
ess to widely varying contexts. Other demonstration activities 
are underway, each offering unique application experiences for 
a generalized problem-solving methodology in differing regions, 
scales and the socio-political climates. 

In addition to the staff already mentioned, the Clearing- 
house has library researchers who are developing a bibliog- 
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One wall at the National Clearinghouse is used to 
track projects with which its staff is involved through 
planning assistance, project review, or planning and 
design demonstrations. Projects consist of state 
master plans, regionalized service delivery networks, 
intake service centers, community correctional cen- 
ters, and a variety of other programs at state, re- 
gional, county and most local levels. 


raphy of materials concerning programming and facility design. 
The Guidelines embodies an up-to-date summary of the best 
prevailing practices in the field, but the bibliography will supply 
consumers with all additional sources of information. In ad- 
vance of its publication we are finding ourselves providing such 
information on a one-to-one basis and on an international scale. 
Outside of the United States we have had exchanges with 
Mexico, Scotland, Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, Lebanon and Morocco, 

With the National Task Force on Corrections, a component 
of the National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals, we are contributing to the development of 
immediately applicable standards as well as goals which should 
be achieved by 1982. Included in this responsibility is the devel- 
opment of recommendations which will comprise national stand- 
ards concerning such issues as criminal justice system routing 
and environmental rights of the accused and of the offender. 

The Clearinghouse is in contact with schools of architec- 
ture which have expressed interest in developing programs relat- 
ing to the design of the correctional environment. Several of them 
have acquired copies of the Guidelines and use it in their course 
work, Our most extensive participation in this area is of course 
with our own Department of Architecture. During the past year, 
38 students at the University of Illinois have addressed the poten- 
tial of some actual projects which have been identified by the. 
Clearinghouse. Our staff has served as resource personnel for 
the laboratory simulation of professional activity, The constraints 
as well as the potentials that come with the design of a correc- 
tional project have been made part of the problem statement. 

While tradition and vested interests continue to serve as sig- 
nificant planning determinants, we detect important new ap- 
proaches and find individuals in every participatory sector who 
are genuinely interested in accomplishing change. Together with 
the continuance of provincial and outmoded approaches to con- 
temporary problems we find receptivity to innovation and re- 
form. The course of our work involves us in discussion with 
judges, senators, lawyers, ex-offenders, correctional administra- 
tors, line correctional staff, architects, planners, mayors, gover- 
nors and last, but not least, the correctional client. The Clearing- 
house exists to bring together and to implement the best theory 
and practice which can be found to meet an ever-growing need 
and to participate in an advisory capacity in the development of 
innovative and effective solutions in the area of criminal justice 
planning and architecture. O 


Architect 
andArchaeologist 
as Collaborators 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” wrote 
Alexander Pope. But man cannot be studied 
unless we know about his past—where he 
lived, how and why. Bruce Rippeteau, a can- 
didate for the doctoral degree in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Case Western Re- 
serve University, tells the architect how he 
can serve the study of mankind. He can col- 
laborate with the modern science of archaeol- 
ogy in the discovery of man’s past cultural 
diversity by providing for the preservation of 
prehistoric sites until competent experts can 
investigate and take proper samplings. 


Many persons associate archaeology with an- 
cient civilizations of the Old World and par- 
ticularly with its facets of art and architec- 
ture. There is, however, a chasm of interest 
between this so-called classical archaeology 
and modern archaeology. The former is ro- 
mantic, esthetic, reliant upon history and 
concerned with the partial characterization 
within the last several thousands of years of 
one human heritage in a small sector of the 
entire world. 

In contrast, modern archaeology has be- 
come allied closely to anthropology, the 
study of man in all his rich diversity. This 
came to be because of archacology’s unique 
data on the prehistory of the entire world at 
any time period and also because of a bur- 
geoning interest in human behavioral changes 
over long periods of time. 

In the New World, we have no vast herit- 
age to which our present sociocultural entity, 
the international state, owes the majority of 
its genius. Prior to the European colonization 
beginning in the 1500s, we have no direct 
knowledge of the inhabitants of the New 
World and their way of life. Nor, for that 
matter, after almost 500 years of social inti- 
macy, have we directly gained upon the early 
cryptic reports. 

It is only natural that the thrust of Ameri- 
can archaeology, beyond time and space 
chronicling, has been increasingly toward 
cultural process. That is, the focus has been 
upon social, economic and political organiza- 
tions and their relationship by adaptation or 
extinction, at any and all times, to the physi- 
cal and social environments. 

The specification, or chronicling if you 
will, of past peoples in time, space and cul- 
ture is of course a forever continuing duty 
whose value is the documentation and under- 
standing of human sociocultural organiza- 
tions and their evolution. This evolutionary 


frame of reference consists both of the pro- 
gressive sense inherent in technological or 
economic advances, and in the oscillatory 
sense of human behavior in specific responses 
to local environments for the perpetuation of 
their particular societies. 

Because the landscape that surrounds us 
today is largely of our own manufacture, our 
appreciation of the natural ecosystems that 
determined the distribution of prehistoric 
peoples is subject to great error. The architect 
can make a crucial contribution to archacol- 
ogy because of this uncertainty. 

All of our information about the past, ab- 
original as well as much of historic Euro- 
pean, comes from scientifically unearthing 
the scant remains still extant and correlating 
all possible cultural and environmental data 


aor 


the oldest portion of habitation, but the eco- 
nomic requirements of highrise architecture 
also necessitate deep foundations which, 
combined with the increasing prevalence of 
underground garages, suggest the increased 
need for archaeological consultation by the 
architect. 

Sites, the evidences of earlier people, con- 
sist of artifacts, remnants of dwellings and 
patterns of settlement as well as subtle hints 
from zoological and botanical analyses of 
human induced changes in the environment. 
Any result or effect of human behavior may 
be called an artifact, but conventional usage 
generally refers to tools and the smaller or 
portable aspects of material culture. Al- 
though the great majority of a people’s re- 
mains decay rapidly and sometimes before 


At the Zuma Creek site, near Los Angeles, archaeologists undertake emergency salvage to save 
what they can of a past civilization, but they are able to recover only remnants of the past. 


to infer human behavior. Our sole source of 
data exists on or beneath the surface of the 
ground. From this follows two critical truths: 
The sites must be discovered and they must 
not be destroyed before a useful sample of 
their information is competently obtained. In 
the development of both virgin or modified 
building sites, for history and prehistory, the 
architect controls the source. 

Simply put, if the architect as master plan- 
ner of a project that modifies the ground in 
any way would include a provision in his 
planning for the determination and recovery 
of cultural remains, he would tangibly serve 
the study of man. Highway construction and 
other major engineering projects such as 
dams have sometimes done this in coopera- 
tion with a “salvage archaeologist.” Indeed, 
as much as a third of our prehistoric data 
stems from excavations necessitated by our 
dams and ribbons of asphalt. It is time that 
the relatively piecemeal project of urban ex- 
pansion should make a contribution. 

Urban renewal projects must be mentioned 
for their probability of exposing the earliest 
(the lowest) levels of an earlier city, Not only 
is the downtown locality often historically 


the site is ever buried by wind or water- 
bourne sediment, there are usually faint 
traces even of perishables which may re- 
main due to charring or special soil condi- 
tions which are obvious only to trained ex- 
cavators. 

Potsherds are extremely useful for infer- 
ence about the past, often reflecting a good 
deal more about the intent or social milieu of 
the maker than the subtractive nature of flint 
working. Also settlement patterns which re- 
flect the social organization of a people may 
be revealed by plotting post molds. All that 
typically remains of post molds is a slight 
color variation that can be verified only by 
experience and technique. Other settlement 
manifestations such as hearths and refuse 
pits are easier to recognize by virtue of their 
associated concentrations of rock and char- 
coal or by the rich organic fill. 

The amount and reliability of our data and 
inferences from sites decrease exponentially 
with extension back in time. Therefore, all 
new data is of value to the archaeologist and, 
ultimately, all men. 

Architects as individuals have contributed 
professional talent to Old World archaeology 
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An Indian site dated 500 A.D. is uncovered and destroyed in a single day in eastern Arkansas, but archaeologists work hard to save exposed 


FD ory Lee 


burials (above). At a site in Louisiana (below), they only have time to protect the materials uncovered at the very bottom of a mound. 


by the application of design and construction 
principles. While this has been of greatest 
utility in the excavations of actual civiliza- 
tion, such as by classical archaeology, what I 
wish to stress here in America is the role of 
the architectural profession as the guiding 
authority in landscape alteration. This poten- 
tial contribution of architecture to modern 
archaeology exists at such a basic and crucial 
level. 

If the moral enjoinder is not sufficient, I 
can suggest favorable publicities that could 
be obtained from the participation of ar- 
chaeologists during the construction of a 
project, not to mention a certain distinction 
to a building, as commemorated upon a 
plaque in the lobby, arising from the site’s 
double service as an archaeological source of 
information about mankind. 
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A survey of the site by an archacologist 
before any work is done, such as grading, 
would be an ideal approach. If this seems 
impossible, as soon as suspicion is aroused in 
the course of the work that archacological 
finds are evident, competent authority ought 
to be notified and further alteration cease 
until the site is visited. 

I appreciate the notion that construction 
and development cannot wait upon the pos- 
sibly slow archaeological excavation of a 
site, but I do plead for a determination of 
the site’s value to archaeology as soon as 
possible so that proper salvage can be ac- 
complished. 

How is this done? Call an archacologist! 
In the full execution of his duty, the architect 
should notify a responsible agency, such as a 
state or local university department of an- 


thropology or a museum, as to the located 
site and a timetable for its development. Any 
artifacts that have been uncovered ought to 
be forwarded with a map of their approxi- 
mate location. 

If the site appears to be of value, this 
hardly means cessation of work on the con- 
struction project. The site is usually available 
after hours during the week and on week- 
ends. Even a small but carefully determined 
sampling is highly useful and can be accom- 
plished in a few days by a small team of 
archaeological experts. 

The essence of the contribution of archi- 
tecture to American archaeology is not solely 
in its inherent nature of discovering sites. It 
also rests firmly in the necessity of preserv- 
ing them intact until suitably sampled. The 
various remnants may well continue to re- 
main into a distant future, but the instant 
they are disturbed from their context of 
stratigraphy and mutual association, they be- 
come stripped of scientific value. It is not the 
artifact itself which primarily generates in- 
formation about our ancestors in time, Space 
and culture but rather the many relationships 
of one artifact to another. 

For the knowledge of hundreds of genera- 
tions of unknown people, the architectural 
profession should feel it worth its while to 
routinely participate in the critical aspects of 
site discovery and preservation for proper 
excavation. This sort of participation is not 
without precedent. Thomas Jefferson, well 
known as an architect, is generally regarded 
as the first American “dirt” archaeologist. 
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Invitational Competition Winner Chosen, 
Nation’s Largest Convention Center 


The firm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill has 
been chosen as architects for the $100 mil- 
lion New York City convention center which 
will be the nation’s largest with over 750,000 
square feet of space for exhibitions and 
meetings (see AIA JOURNAL, Nov., p. 62). 
The selection was made through interviews 
with an invited group of 27 architectural 
firms. The design team of architects, plan- 
ners and engineers will be headed by AIA 
Fellows Gordon Bunshaft and J. Walter 
Severinghaus, partners in the New York City 
office of SOM. It is anticipated that the cen- 
ter will be completed in July 1976 in time 
for the US bicentennial. 

The jury for the invitational competition 
included Thomas F. Galvin, ATA, executive 
vice president of the Convention Center 
Corporation, set up in 1971 by state legisla- 
tion; Jacquelin T. Robertson, AIA, director 
of the Office of Midtown Planning and De- 
velopment; Seymour Durst, a real estate offi- 
cial; and Preston Robert Tisch, chairman of 
the Convention Center Corporation and 
president of Loew’s Corp. 


Training in Built-Up Roofing Systems 
Offered by New Institute in Denver 


A facility to train architects and engineers 
in the technology of built-up roofing systems 
has been established in Denver. Called the 
Built-Up Roofing Systems Institute, the 
school will be directed by John C, Robinson. 
It will be located in the new Johns-Manville 
corporate headquarters building and will 
have access to the firm's technical and re- 
search facilities. 

The curriculum is structured for a one- 
week course of study with class sizes limited 
to about 15 participants. Training will con- 
sist of classroom work and lectures, labora- 
tory sessions, on-site field trips and roof sys- 
tems application demonstrations. Initially, 
attendees will be drawn from staffs of archi- 
tectural and engineering firms, but future 
programs will be broadened to include fed- 
eral, state and local government personnel 
and major building owners. 


Store Interior Design Contest Winners 
Are Located in New Jersey, California 


The National Association of Store Fixture 
Manufacturers and the Institute of Store 
Planning have named three top winners of 
the second Store Interior Design Contest. 

First in the “major department store” cate- 
gory was the New York City firm C.N.I. 
International, Inc., for the Manalapan Mall 
in Manalapan, N.J. The Los Angeles firm of 
Burke, Kober, Nicolais & Archuleta won 
highest honors in the “specialty store” divi- 
sion for Roos Atkins, Tanforan Park Shop- 
ping Center, San Bruno, Calif. Morganelli- 
Heumann & Associates won the “shop with- 
in a store” award for Joseph Magnin in San 
Francisco, Other firms received awards of 
outstanding merit. 

The awards program was established to 
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And why? We can only say that our special engi- 
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“encourage interest and understanding of the 
profession of store planning” and to recog- 
nize those who have made an outstanding 
contribution to the profession. 


Specialty store winner is Roos Atkins in the 
Tanforan Park Shopping Center in California. 


University of Virginia, HUD Join Forces 
In Restoration of Jefferson's Rotunda 


The Rotunda, the “keystone” of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in Charlottesville, was the 
last building designed by Thomas Jefferson, 
completed in the 83rd year of his life. It will 
be restored according to his original plan 
with restoration completed by the nation’s 
bicentennial year of 1976. The Rotunda is 
considered one of the finest examples of 19th 
century architecture in America. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has made a record matching 
grant of $1,080,250 to the university under 
its Historic Preservation program. The proj- 
ect will cost $2,176,500, of which $1,017,- 
903 will be provided by the Cary D. Lang- 
horne Trust of Washington, D.C. Previously 
the General Assembly of Virginia had voted 
$55,000 for planning, and $15,347 had been 
contributed privately. 

The Rotunda was heavily damaged by fire 
in 1895, In restoring the building, New York 
City architect Stanford White made major 
changes in the interior, eliminating the main 
floor and substituting huge columns for the 
twin columns designed by Jefferson, Since 


that time, only about a fourth of the Ro- 
tunda has been in actual use, Restoration 
architects are Ballou & Justice of Richmond. 


Well-Known Writer and Educator Honored 


Christopher J, Alexander, professor of archi- 
tecture at the University of California, 
Berkeley, is the first recipient of the AIA 
Medal for Research. Given in recognition of 
his contributions to “an increased under- 
standing of the relationship between man 
and his physical environment, and of the 
architect's role in that relationship,” the 
award was made at the AIA convention in 
Houston. 


Dean Emeritus, Outstanding Educator, 
‘Valued Counselor’ to Many Students 


One of the leaders who guided the College 
of Architecture at the University of Arizona 
into national recognition was Sidney W. 
Little, FAIA. He arrived on the campus in 
1958, serving first as dean of the College of 
Fine Arts and head of the Architecture De- 
partment. When the College of Architecture 
was fully established in 1964, he became its 


Called Jefferson’s masterpiece, the Rotunda stands at the center of the university campus. 
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dean and worked at this post until last year 
when he returned to full-time teaching. 

At the time of Little's death on March 26 
at the age of 67, Arizona's President John P. 
Schaefer said of him, “He was more than a 
teacher to those with whom he came into 
contact; he was a valued counselor and 
friend.” 

A graduate of Cornell University, Little 
received his master’s degree from Tulane 
University and studied as well at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and L’Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in France. His career embraced teach- 
ing roles at Clemson University, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and the University of 
Oregon. Since 1952, his professional prac- 
tice had been limited to consultation in de- 
sign and urban planning. 

A past president of the Southern Arizona 
Chapter AIA and of the Arizona Society of 
Architects, Little was also a director of the 
Western Mountain Region AIA, He served 
on many civic and professional committees, 
including the AIA’s Commission for the Sur- 
vey of Education and Registration under 
whose auspices The Architect at Mid- 
Century was published. 


Swedish Architect and Urban Planner 


Sven Markelius, an Honorary Fellow of the 
Institute, first achieved international recog- 
nition for his design of the Swedish Pavilion 
at the World's Fair in New York City in 
1939, Architect of apartment houses, offices, 
concert halls and other building types he was 
responsible for the establishment of the new 
town of Vällingby near Stockholm in his 
work as head of the town planning depart- 
ment. Markelius, 83, died on February 24. 


Deaths 


JoserH T. BANNER 
Laramie, Wyo. 

EDGAR ROBERT FIRANT 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

SALVATORE GRILLO 
Island Park, N.Y. 

Tuomas L. IMMEN 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

GENE G, JURENEC 
Milwaukee 

RICHARD Kocu, FAIA 
New Orleans 

EDLA MUIR LAMBIE 
Los Angeles 

GEORGE Lewis 
Princeton, N.J. 

BENJAMIN F. OLSON 
Evanston, Ill. 

HARRISON JOHN OVERTURF 
Seattle 

ALEXANDER A, PAPESH 
Cleveland 

FRANK G. PEpRICK 
Newtown Square, Pa. 

FRANK C. STANTON 
Mount Angel, Ore. 

WILLIAM J. STRAIN 
Bloomington, Ind. 

JOHN STYFFE 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

HARRY VIEHMAN 
Pittsburgh 


Newslines 


= Contracts for new construction in March totaled more than $7 bil- 
lion, 15 percent ahead of the amount a year ago, according to a 
recent report by the F.W. Dodge Division of McGraw-Hill Informa- 
tion Systems Co. 


= John Gaw Meem Day was celebrated in New Mexico on February 
20 by official proclamation of Governor Bruce King. Meem, a Fel- 
low of the ATA, has retired from architectural practice but still is a 
force in the historic preservation of Santa Fe. 


= The nation’s cultural resources will be studied by a panel of experts 
in the creative and visual arts which has been named to advise the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission. Architects on the 
panel include AIA Fellows Hugh Newell Jacobsen of Washington, 
D.C., and Harry Weese of Chicago. 


= John C. Fleck, ATA, of Indianapolis has been elected president of 
the Construction Specifications Institute for 1972/73. 


= Consultants on historic preservation will be listed in a reference 
service file being compiled by the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation to help answer its growing requests for professional assist- 
ance. Those interested in having record cards on file may obtain fur- 
ther information from the Department of Field Services, National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, 740 Jackson Place N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 


m A. P. DiBenedetto, AIA, of Portland, Ore., has received an Award 
of Merit from the Society of Federal Artists and Designers for a 
scale model of the Forestry Sciences Laboratory complex being 
built in Corvallis, Ore. 


= The American National Standards Institute has just published its 
1972 catalog which includes all standards approved by ANSI in 
1971 as well as international recommendations. The catalog is avail- 
able free from ANSI, 1430 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10018. 


= A safety glass law has been passed by New Jersey, making it the 
17th state to invoke legislation whose purpose is to reduce injuries 
caused when people fall against regular glass doors or panels. The 
law calls for the installation of safety glass in all glass doorways, slid- 
ing doors, storm doors and shower and bathtub enclosures. 


m W. P. Cotton Jr., ATA, of St. Louis is the author of a folder called 
“Our St. Louis Architecture: What We Can Do to Save and Use It.” 
The St. Louis Chapter AIA, 107 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 63101, is 
offering the piece free of charge. 


= The Elbert M. Conover Memorial Award, the Guild for Religious 
Architecture’s highest honor, has been presented this year to the 
Rev. Glenn S. Gothard of the Methodist Board of Education. The 
award is given in recognition of outstanding contribution to the field 
of religious architecture by a nonarchitect. 


m The AIA Foundation’s new chairman is Francis D. Lethbridge, 
FAIA, of Washington, D.C. Another practitioner in the nation’s 
capital, David N. Yerkes, FATA, has been named new chairman of 
the Institute’s Octagon House Committec. 


= The Construction Industry Commission has been created by the 
General Assembly of Illinois “to promote economy, efficiency and 
improvement in the effectiveness of procedures within the construc- 
tion industry” for that state. The commission has begun hearings on 
licensing, safety laws and procurement of professional services. Its 
chairman is Senator Stanley B. Weaver. 


a William V. Reed, FATA, of San Juan, Puerto Rico, a prime mover 
in the New San Juan Center project (see May '70, p. 60), will coor- 
dinate center activities to provide “united thought and interface.” 


m Planning of loading dock facilities is outlined in the revised edition 
of Modern Dock Design, now available for $1 from Kelley Co., 6720 
N. Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 53209. oO 
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Swimming Pools: A Guide to Their Plan- 
ning, Design and Operation. Revised edition. 
Edited by M. Alexander Gabrielsen. Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.: Hoffman Publications, 
Inc., 1972. 224 pp. $12.50. 

It seems somewhat difficult to imagine that 
the staid philosopher and logician Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, who was involved in many of the 
intrigues in the court of Queen Elizabeth I, 
could ever have had his mind on anything 
like swimming pools. In the early 17th cen- 
tury people had seen little of glass and the 
court was excited by its transparency and 
color. Whereupon Bacon decided that he 
must have “a bathing pool with sides and 
bottom embellished with colored glass and 
such things of lustre.” Bacon would be at 
home in today’s affluent society where so 
many have joined him in the desire for a 
pool. 

Problems in the design and operation of a 
public pool are manifold. “No other recrea- 
tion facility approaches the design diversifi- 
cation and complexity of a swimming pool, 
nor does any other facility have as many 
‘rules,’ ‘regulations’ and ‘laws’ governing its 
design and operation,” stated the chairman 
of the Council for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics in the foreword to the 1969 edition 
of this book. With the tremendous strides 
that have been made in technological im- 
provements for pools since the book was 
first issued, the subject is even more complex 
in 1972. This extensively revised new edi- 
tion, just published, is a project of the coun- 
cil, as was the earlier one. 

There is a vast array of published mate- 
rials on specific aspects of pools and on the 
esthetic design of individual ones, particu- 
larly those beautiful adjuncts to the land- 
scape of homes in such states as California 
and Florida, but there is no single publica- 
tion that really covers the myriad problems 
of planning and operation as this one does. 
Many books are called “musts,” and some 
rightly so. This one is truly indispensable for 
architects, planners and members of admin- 
istrative boards who are involved in any 
practical consideration of swimming pools. 

The growth in all kinds of pools in recent 
years has been extremely rapid, and improve- 
ments in design and operation have kept pace 
with this upsurge. Nearly every community 
has a public pool now or expects to have two 
or more in the near future. Swimming is ever 
increasing in popularity as a recreational and 
health pursuit. 

The major thrust of this book is toward 
community, school and agency pools. mak- 
ing it even more helpful to the architect who 
is more likely to be called upon to use his 
design talents for larger pools rather than 
for residential ones. Two chapters give a 
background for public pools with informa- 
tion on such matters as neighborhood versus 


community type pool, outdoor versus indoor 
pools, the role of aquatics in the school cur- 
riculum, suggested standards for school 
pools and hints on how to get a pool for a 
school. 

Steps are outlined for the planning of a 
pool, including topics such as site analysis; 
state and local boards of health regulations; 
program requirements and specifications; 
preparation of preliminary plans and cost 
estimates; selection of architect, engineer and 
pool consultant; submission of plans to bid; 
and supervision of construction. 

The architect will find the section on de- 
signing the pool particularly helpful. There is 
data on the size of the pool, its shape, its 
depth, its bottom contours. There are dis- 
cussions as well on overflow systems, cop- 
ings, underwater lights, pool markings, div- 
ing platforms, construction materials and 
techniques, cost factors, electrical safety, 
classrooms, etc. 

Chapters follow on such vital subjects as 
water circulation and filtration and water 
treatment. The latter chapter has been ex- 
tensively revised in the present edition since 
water is a major vehicle for the transmission 
of disease and there has been a revolution in 
pool chemistry. Although procedures for 
testing water for bacteria are complex and 
technical and the responsibility primarily of 
health and medical authorities, nevertheless 
the architect must have at least a superficial 
knowledge of the procedures. 

Another chapter that has been brought up 
to date in this new edition is the one on pool 
structures. Recent trends such as open sky- 
dome and indoor/outdoor pools are dis- 
cussed as well as technical matters involving 
humidity, ventilation, acoustical control, il- 
lumination and color. Information is given in 
the chapter that follows on the bathhouse 
and auxiliary services: lifeguard rooms, first 
aid rooms, entrance foyer, equipment stor- 
age room, filter and mechanical equipment 
room, snack bar, sauna bath. 

Pool equipment and accessories are con- 
sidered along with pool design characteris- 


Hotel guests in Greensboro, N.C., enjoy a 
pool designed by R. D. Tillson Associates. 


tics for competitive swimming. The latter 
chapter is revised to give the reader current 
information on the intricacies of water 
depths, marking of targets and lines, tank 
dimensions, type and size of diving boards 
and all the other things that have to be taken 
into account in competitive swimming. 

One chapter is devoted to the administra- 
tion and operation of the pool with practical 
discussions of such subjects as staffing, pub- 
lic relations, insurance, admission proce- 
dures, safety procedures, maintenance, etc. 
The final chapter is concerned with innova- 
tions and developments foreseen for the 
future if tomorrow's pools are to be even 
more economical, safe and adaptable. 

Five appendices cover a suggested work- 
sheet for determining the design program for 
swimming pools; a checklist for use in plan- 
ning; the National Swimming Pool Institute’s 
minimum standards for public pools; an ex- 
ample of a successful feasibility study; and 
sources for additional information. The illus- 
trative materials round the book out and 
contribute greatly to its general usefulness 
for the architect. 

The Council for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics under whose sponsorship this book 
is published admits that there will be differ- 
ences of opinion among planners on certain 
aspects of the technical design of swimming 
pools, but anyone who has to plan one will 
find the volume a significant contribution. 
Publishers are known to overstate the value 
of their products on occasion, but this one 
is correct when he says in a letter, “This is 
the type of material which many architects 
desperately need . . . and which is not avail- 
able any other place.” Mary E. OSMAN 


Marketing Architectural and Engineering 
Services. Weld Coxe. New York: Van Nos- 
trand Reinhold, 1971. 195 pp. $11.50. 

For people who seem to be always finish- 
ing second, for those brave souls who plan 
to establish their own practice and for those 
who never realized that architects must sell 
to survive, Weld Coxe has produced a clean, 
concise and reasonably complete text on 
what's being done and what can be done to 
sell successfully architectural services within 
professional limitations. 

Beginning with what might be an overly 
complete though interesting look at profes- 
sional ethics, past and present, Coxe’s intent 
is to impress upon the practitioner that he 
must create for himself sales oriented policies 
of continuing promotion for his firm. 

The book is divided into three sections: 
Rules of the Game, Business Development 
Process and Tools of the Trade. The most 
interesting part is the second. The author 
takes the reader through the job development 
process from initial contact to interview to 
post interview techniques. They deal with the 
full range of communication and sales tools 
available to the architect, e.g., correspond- 
ence, interviews (verbal and visual tech- 
niques), brochures, publications, etc. Since 
the author learned from a master salesman, 
these techniques have been proved to be suc- 
cessful and should help the architect to better 
understand how he can improve his current 
marketing methods. It is not intended that 
every architect adopt the methods illustrated 
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but rather that each practitioner use those 
techniques that best suit himself and his firm 
or develop his own. 

Young practitioners with new offices may 
not have received much attention from the 
author, but they will get a good picture of 
what the competition will be doing. How suc- 
cessful they are really depends on how well 
they can make themselves remembered by 
the prospective client, i.e., remembered fa- 
vorably. More established but smaller firms 
who don’t have the financial capabilities of 
Klings and Luckmans can learn how to make 
the best use of what they do have. It is no sin 
to be small if the architect uses the size of 
his firm properly as a sales technique. 

My one point of contention with the book 
is that the author does not seem to under- 
stand the standard contract between owner 
and architects produced by the AIA (B131, 
B231 and B331). To sell professional services 
and not know the contracts is looking for 
trouble. Coxe gets confused between basic 
and additional services, and he is probably 
not alone. 

Fortunately, this misunderstanding on the 
part of the author represents only one page 
in the book and only detracts slightly from 
what is otherwise an excellent primer for a 
professional who is interested in selling his 
services and improving his practice. 

STEVEN H. ROSENFELD 


The reviewer is director of Professional Practice Pro- 
grams for the ATA. 


Louisiana’s Antebellum Architecture. John 
Desmond, FAIA. Baton Rouge: Calitor's 
Publishing Division, 1970. 97 pp. $10. 

A native of Louisiana or anyone who 
is at all familiar with the state will relish 
this handsome book of drawings and text by 
an architect whose work has appeared in the 
pages of the AIA JOURNAL on several occa- 
sions, most notably in August 1970 when a 
Practice Profile was done on his firm. But 
that doesn’t exclude others from enjoying the 
piece, too—those who appreciate the fact 
that, yes, some practitioners still can draw. 
For few excel Desmond when he takes his 
sketching pad in hand. 

But this is more than just a sketchbook 
since the text, although it is concise and to 
the point, is a most useful complement to 
the drawings themselves. In the beginning, 
for example, the author briefly explores the 
European precedents and then goes to look 
at Louisiana in terms of its patterns of settle- 
ment and construction. 

One of Desmond’s admirers, Robert W. 
Heck, professor of architecture at Louisiana 
State University, sums it up nicely in the 
preface when he writes: “A broad spectrum 
of visual experiences can be had by viewing 
this full palette of man’s building activities 
ranging from the indigenously sensitive rural 
settlers’ houses of Louisiana, through the rich 
spirituality of the magnificent European 
cathedrals, to the pulsating urban complexes 
of our nation.” ROBERT E. KOEHLER 


AIA Guide San Diego. San Diego, Calif.: 
San Diego Chapter AIA, 1971. Variously 
paged. $3. 

The result of about four years of work by 


the guidebook committee, this piece is small 
enough to slip into one’s coat pocket. “It was 
our intent to produce a working guide and 
not a bookshelf, i.e., seldom used, item,” 
comments editor John D. Henderson, AIA. 

The guide is ingeniously designed so that 
there are pullouts of individual tours for the 
entire greater San Diego area. On one sheet, 
there is all the necessary information, includ- 
ing name of the structure, date, location, ar- 
chitect, brief description and photograph. 
The guide covers about 200 buildings dating 
between 1820 and 1970. There is also a brief 
history of San Diego. 


A Visual Survey of Downtown Portland. 
Portland, Ore.: Portland Chapter ATA, 1971. 
Unpaged, $8.75. 

Relying on volunteer work, the chapter 
has produced a splendid urban design inven- 
tory for the downtown area. The report gra- 
phically depicts the districts, nodes, land- 
marks, paths and edges, using the notations 
developed by Kevin Lynch. 

Portland officials and citizens who study 
the report will see the downtown with new 
and more sensitive eyes. Criteria to assist 
local decision makers are clearly presented 
and are well structured. Perhaps a labor of 
love such as this one undertaken by local 
architects, planners and landscape architects 
is more effective than a bureaucratic effort. 

The study was turned over to the city at 
no cost to it. Three cheers for the Portland 
Chapter ATA. MICHAEL BARKER 


The reviewer is director of Urban Programs at the ATA. 


Sinan. Arthur Stratton. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s 1972. 299 pp. $12.95. 

This is a biography of Sinan abdür-Men- 
nan, a 16th century Ottoman architect who 
lived to the ripe old age of 99. His early life 
was spent as a slave and then a soldier, but 
fortunes changed and he was made Royal 


Chief Architect by Sultan Süleyman the Mag- 
nificent. When he died, he was honored and 
respected by his countrymen, 

The best of his buildings still stand, among 
them the Imperial Friday Mosques. It is 
regrettable that some of the photographs 


which illustrate the book are not in color, 
for Sinan’s work is vivid and worthy of the 
magnificence of the powerful Siileyman. The 
book’s illustrations do not do them justice. 


City Appearance and the Law: A Manual to 
Assist in the Development of Ordinance- 
Based Visual Improvement Programs in 
Smaller Cities. Charles N. Carnes and C. M. 
Smart Jr. Fayetteville, Ark.: City Planning 
Division, University of Arkansas, 1971. 140 
pp. No price given. 

This is a welcome addition to the growing 
literature on visual pollution in cities. The 
book covers four basic community appear- 
ance problems: 1) weeds and other vegeta- 
tion; 2) refuse and litter; 3) outdoor storage; 
and 4) utility wires and equipment. 

While the approach and scope of the re- 
port, financially aided through an urban 
beautification and improvement demonstra- 
tion grant from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, are not as broad as 
the title would imply, nevertheless it contains 
solid proposals and model ordinances to at- 
tack the subject areas mentioned. The report 
is good evidence of the increasing coopera- 
tion between urban design and the law. 


Making the City Observable. Richard Saul 
Wurman. Minneapolis: Walker Art Center; 
Cambridge: MIT Press, 1971, 96 pp. $7.50 
hardbound, $3.95 paperbound. 

This is a kind of Whole Earth Catalog for 
the city. It's a catalog of projects, books, 


ideas, guides, maps, etc., to make the city 
observable, For example, there is informa- 
tion about the National Air Photo Library in 
Ottawa, the New Haven census study, sub- 
way maps of Manhattan, the Boston Society 
of Architects’ guidebook called Boston Archi- 
ture, Mexico City’s metro graphics, the 
Group for Environmental Education, Inc., 
Frank Williams’ three-dimensional urban 
models, etc., etc, It attempts to outline a syl- 
labus for urban communication through the 
juxtaposition of some 80 objects. For Wur- 
man, “Making the city observable implies al- 
lowing the city to become an environment for 
learning.” Altogether, a most intriguing idea 
and a spiffy book. 

Brought out in book form by the MIT 
Press, the publication is also a special issue of 
Design Quarterly, a periodical of the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis. Wurman, whose 
fertile brain thought of all this, is a partner 
in the architectural and urban planning firm 
of Murphy Levy Wurman in Philadelphia 
and currently a professor at the City College 
of New York. 


Housing and Economics: The American Di- 
lemma. Edited by Michael A. Stegman. Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1970. 517 pp. $15. 

Here in one volume are some 20 scholarly 
and perceptive articles by experts concern- 
ed about the economics of a housing policy. 

The book is divided into four sections, each 
of which is introduced by an essay that pro- 
vides an analysis of the papers that follow. 


The sections are called Macro and Micro 
Contexts; The Components of Housing Costs; 
Evaluating Housing Programs; and On the 
Horizon. Such subjects as land planning and 
the property tax, housing effects of a guaran- 
teed annual income, neighborhood change 
and industrial efficiency are covered. All re- 
late to applied economic analysis. 

The editor declares that in spite of many 
books and articles that focus on the so-called 
urban crisis that none of the recent ones 
presents “penetrating analyses of low income 
housing policy.” Nor do they, he says, help 
in an evaluation of the many “housing solu- 
tions” being offered. He calls for keener in- 
sights into the strengths and weaknesses of 
such proposals and has compiled this book 
with this view in mind. 


Design and Construction of Ports and Ma- 
rine Structures. 2nd edition. Alonzo DeF. 
Quinn. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972, 611 
pp. $27.50. 

This revised edition of a book first pub- 
lished in 1961 gives comprehensive coverage 
of all aspects of the design of port and ma- 
rine structures. Since the first edition, many 
developments have taken place which makes 
an updated publication welcome. There are 
chapters on such subjects as harbor plan- 
ning, cargo handling equipment, bulk cargo 
shipping terminals and navigation aids, as 
well as technical data and illustrations for 
the design of such structures as breakwaters, 
piles and fenders for docks. o 
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letters 


In Praise of Wachsmann 


The article on Konrad Wachsmann in the 
March issue is a welcome tribute to a man 
who is continuing to make a significant con- 
tribution to architecture and design, and edu- 
cation. 

I had the privilege of being associated with 
Wachsmann at the Building Institute, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. It was a tre- 
mendously rewarding experience due to his 
vision of the essence of the design process 
which he was able to transmit to his students 
and staff by his own genius, His understand- 
ing of the potential of technology and hu- 
man capabilities in an _ interdisciplinary 
framework has been demonstrated through- 
out the years. 

It is fortunate that the University of 
Southern California has the foresight to offer 
him a theater where his ideas and inspira- 
tions can be passed on to those who will have 
the responsibility of building for all our 
needs. FRED S. DUBIN 

Consulting Engineer 
Dubin Mindell Bloome Associates 
New York City 


‘No Nonsense Issue’ 


I was glad to be greeted with the brightness 
of the February issue and by the fact that 
my article on “The Student Quarters That 
Teamwork Created” was a part of it. 

This was a good issue in its format, the 
boldness of appearance and the clear 
graphics. It was a no nonsense issue. 

Ewinc H. MILLER, AIA 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Liability and the Law 


For quite some time I have been interested 
in the legal problems of architects and engi- 
neers. I have published material dealing with 
these matters, have conducted a course for 
architectural students at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and lectured to archi- 
tectural groups. 

The impact of increased liability is a mat- 
ter of general concern to the profession and 
those interested in its survival. I have tried 
to assist the profession in using new ap- 
proaches to the liability question, but my ex- 
perience with the Institute has been dispirit- 
ing and fruitless. 

Many architects who have not achieved 
the high status of leaders of the AIA are des- 
perately struggling to stay alive. Yet I do 
not believe that the Institute is taking positive 
measures to alleviate the plight of the nu- 
merous young architects who must face eco- 
nomic and legal problems. 

The ATA spends a considerable amount of 
time seeking to persuade architects that they 
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should be leaders in planning and design and 
not simply lackeys of their clients. If this 
is to be achieved, we must have independent 
architects who can function efficiently within 
the legal system. 

At this juncture in my professional life, I 
am disappointed in the architectural pro- 
fession and its unwillingness to engage in use- 
ful and creative work relating to legal prob- 
lems, The periodic revisions of its standard 
forms and whatever other efforts it performs, 
of which I am unaware, seem to me pitifully 
small for a national professional group. 

JUSTIN SWEET 


Professor of Law 
University of California, Berkeley 


Ep. Nove: Professor Sweet apparently is not aware of the 
many things that are going on to assist practitioners in 
the area about which he shows concern, To mention just 
a few: the continuing documents program, which is by no 
means a small effort; the practice and management series 
including Economics of Architectural Practice (1967), 
Profit Planning for Architectural Practice C68), Methods 
of Compensation for Architectural Services (°69) and 
Computerized Financial Management (71-72); MAS- 
TERSPEC; AJA Building Construction Legal Citator 
book; the annual meeting for Continental Casualty Com- 
pany's defense attorneys for architects’ and engineers’ 
liability; the Victor D. juidelines for 
Improving Practice” es; the on-going committee work 
resulting in JouRNAL articles on practice; continuing edu- 
cation seminars on practice and professional liability, 


Some Like... 


I love the cover of the January issue, but 
I am very envious. I want to see the sculpture 
without the ice, however. I suspect that the 
ice improves it. UNA HANBURY 
Sculptor 

Sante Fe, N. M. 


--.and Some Do Not 


May I congratulate you on the excellent 
January issue? I have watched the AIA 
JOURNAL as it has developed from the days 
of Henry Saylor, FAIA, when it was the size 


of the Reader's Digest. The January issue 
was of interest to others than architects, and 
I refer particularly to the article on the Rus- 
sian architects’ view of American cities and 
the one by George Vernon Russell, FAIA, 
on Soviet planning. 

There is one thing that bothered me as a 
photographer. Although the picture on the 
cover is interesting, it has several bad faults. 
The selection of such a picture for the cover 
of a fine magazine puts architects in a bad 
light. 

I refer specifically to the building “resting” 
on the horse’s leg, and the structure that 
causes confusion around the horse’s head. A 
photograph such as this would not survive 
the first cut-off of a Photographic Society of 
America salon. W. H. Tuster, FAIA 

Sanibel Island, Fla. 


The Rites of Architectural Education 


L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris is now re- 
organized, as Donald D. Egbert points out 
in his article “The Rise of a New Architec- 
tural Education in France” in the October 
issue. What about the learning environment 
in US schools at the undergraduate level? 

Architects team up with psychologists and 
educators in order to design “inspired learn- 
ing space” for schools and colleges. But like 
shoemakers’ children—proverbially the worst 
shod—students in architecture are frequently 
left with patched-up, pedagogical hand-me- 
downs. In spite of our familiarity with ad- 
vanced educational means, media and theory, 
the dominant method of instruction in 
American schools of architecture still retains 
many weaknesses and inefficiencies inherited 
from the 19th century atelier. Even at the 
outset, this system was precariously grafted 
to the changing university. 

Amid great visible efforts to swing with 
avant-garde progressives, many American 
schools, paradoxically, have never been able 
to shake very far away from cultlike tradi- 
tion in the teaching of architectural design. 
The individual critique from patron to pupil 
is still good if given equally, but the highly 
competitive, sink-or-swim method is less 
ideal in today’s terms; so, too, is the knock- 
out charrette followed by the judgment of 
elaborately drafted projects, presented in a 
dramatic atmosphere, and sometimes with 
traumatic results. 

The student architects’ regular exposure 
to this ritualistic sequence serves a canonical 
as well as an educational purpose. Implicitly 
the “reviewing” ceremony held before a panel 
of jurors inculcates respect, encourages con- 
formity to the current set of fashions and at 
the same time inhibits dissent from the sys- 
tem itself. 

The rites involve liturgy, but no cumula- 
tive literature emerges to prepare the neo- 
phyte, no recorded insights are made avail- 
able to which he can return for future assur- 
ance against what to him may seem arbi- 
trary, personal or occasionally whimsical 
judgment of the jury. In this way, specific 
educational criteria are always conveniently 
elusive and indeterminate. Instead, the stu- 
dent learns how to use subtle flattery implied 
in the time-consuming equivalent of poché 

continued on page 62 
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and entourage, supplemented today by even 
more laborious modelmaking as well as nat- 
ural forensic aptitudes. 

Unlike the Parisian dominated Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, the American system gradually 
has been decentralized since the 1930s. Visit- 
ing high priests of design—superstars whose 
charisma has been polished by the picture 
periodical—are called in to officiate. They 
come as frequently and from as far away as 
the school budget allows. The visitors main- 
tain the mystique, but even more importantly 
they keep the school up to date by dropping 
off the latest vogue words and in-forms. With- 
out these airborne circuit riders, the vener- 
able system would fall apart. 

The visitation tends to be not only extra- 
curricular but also, in effect, anticurricular. 
With tacit administration blessing, the stu- 
dent learns that for the duration (as during 
the charrette), he is relieved from most 
academic responsibilities. Interaction with 
other courses, both in school and outside, is 
either minimal or entirely suspended as an 
act of faith. 

Students and faculty who are directly in- 
volved communicate the hopped-up exhilara- 
tion of a séance; those who are not “high” 
must affect a supercharged appearance. 
Within the visitation proceedings, concepts 
and principles derived from other architec- 
tural courses seldom intrude; if not heretical, 
they are frequently considered simply as ir- 
relevant. Besides, they might embarrass the 


visitors. Students soon get the message that 
to stay in the professional school only one 
course really counts. Upon this sacrificial al- 
tar, like monks in a monastery, they are ex- 
pected to heap offerings of extra time—time 
that could otherwise be devoted to social, 
sexual or even academic life. 

Each decade generates certain special areas 
of approved cognate subjects but, in general, 
other courses are usually recommended 
somewhat as hobbies, i.e., on condition that 
their normal time for classes and assignments 
may be freely pre-empted. No one is en- 
couraged to ask if this parochial attitude 
within the university context is effectively 
anti-intellectual or to what extent it becomes 
an architect's fixation subconsciously carried 
into professional life. 

Most schools are content to tinker with 
their curriculums perennially in the attempt 
to update the old routine; but little effort is 
made seriously to assess long-range results 
or, through sustained cooperative experi- 
mentation, to find more compatible alterna- 
tive systems, BUFORD L. Pickens, FAIA 

School of Architecture 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


A Book Review Questioned .. . 


I wish to take you to task for the intemper- 
ate review by Jason W. Frye Jr. of Isadore 
Rosenfield’s book Hospital Architecture: In- 
tegrated Components that appeared in the 
March issue, The JouRNAL does not publish 


“girlie” ads such as find their way into the 
commercial magazines; it should be at least 
equally circumspect in textual matter. 

I do not know the reviewer, and he proba- 
bly never heard of me; so we are even. Few 
architects concerned with hospitals, how- 
ever, are unaware of Rosenfield. He was not 
elected a Fellow of the Institute frivolously. 
I am not suggesting that a reviewer should 
approach him or his book with reverence and 
awe, but I do think that he merits respectful 
and professional evaluation. 

The reviewer denigrates Rosenfield for not 
including reference in his book, published in 
1969, to a paper presented at an American 
Hospital Association institute in 1970! 

The reviewer is entitled, of course, to his 
subjective reactions to the book. I do not 
question his evaluation, I do question what 
I consider to be a frivolous review of a seri- 
ous work by a man of considerable achieve- 
ment in our field who has always stressed his 
subjectivity. ISAIAH EHRLICH, ATA 

New York City 


...and the Reviewer Answers 


I appreciate Mr. Ehrlich’s remarks, It is en- 
couraging and essential to the profession of 
architecture that we voice opposing view- 
points and opinions in the context of respect 
for the views of others. I think the JOURNAL 
appropriately performs this function. 

My review was not a criticism of Mr. 
Rosenfield’s standing in our profession. He 
has made many fine contributions, especially 
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in planning for health facilities. I have read 
his preceding works with interest and found 
them highly informative. 

I can understand Ehrlich’s concern at my 
mentioning references to material developed 
in 1970 if indeed my review was based on a 
book published in 1969, However, the Ro- 
senfield book published in 1969 was Hospital 
Architecture and Beyond. The review in the 
March issue of the JouRNAL was of his book 
Hospital Architecture: Integrated Compo- 
nents, copyright 1971, Van Nostrand Rein- 
hold & Litton, Educational Publishing Inc. 

My review was based on an in-depth analy- 
sis, point by point of the book. I submitted to 
the JouURNAL many pages in support of my 
points, and all this material was not pub- 
lished, of course. Even if space were avail- 
able to print the full analysis, it would not 
have taken the place of the more appropriate 
act of buying the book and forming one’s own 
opinion. Jason W. FRYE JR., AIA 

Director, Medical Facilities Design 
Golemon & Rolfe 
Houston 


AIA Documents .. . 


We wish to reply to certain statements made 
by Steven H. Rosenfeld in the article “Talk- 
ing the Same Language” in the February 
issue. We are two of the participants in the 
American Management Association’s sessi 
on “Understanding Construction Contra 
and Documents for Building Proj 

cluded in the AMA’s program on “Exectuive 
Management of New Building Projects,” to 
which he directed his remarks. 

Rosenfeld contends that “a considerable 
amount of misleading, dated and erroneous 
information” was disseminated, and that dis- 
tribution of a 1961 article from Civil Engi- 
neering entitled “Who Pays for the Unex- 
pected in Subsurface Construction‘ 
monograph from the American Soci 
Civil Engineers’ Journal of the Construction 
Division on the 1967 11th edition of AIA 
document A201 did not “make for an educa- 
tional experience for anyone seeking back- 
ground on the construction industry. We 
disagree for the reasons hereinafter stated. 

Rosenfeld states that “the audience was 
encouraged to make the contractor respon- 
sible for all subsurface conditions and was 
told that soil borings are an unnecessary ex- 
pense. It was suggested also that the standard 
general conditions should be changed to re- 
quire the contractor to indemnify the owner 
for all errors, including those solely of the 
owner,” This is not true. Our remarks, quite 
to the contrary, are set forth in the text of 
our presentation, distributed to all partici 
pants at the seminar, which we will furnish 
upon request to any reader. 

For example, subsurface conditions con- 
stituted a major topic of discussion at the 
program. The 1961 Civil Engineering article 
on unexpected subsurface conditions con- 
tains an excellent discussion of the problem 
and is as relevant today as when first pub- 
lished. Rosenfeld’s objection was apparently 
solely to the age of the article and not its 
contents. 

We pointed out that under AIA document 
A201 (12.1.6) the owner assumes the risk 


of “changed conditions,” and that even in 
the absence of a “changed condition” clause, 
the owner may be held liable in certain in- 
stances for erroneous boring information, ex- 
culpatory clauses to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Thus Rosenfeld apparently mis- 
construed this as a suggestion that the owner 
make the contractor responsible for all sub- 
surface conditions and that soil borings are 
unnecessary. We did comment, however, on 
the fact that an owner, signing the AIA form 
of prime contract, might not realize that he 
was also including a provision making him 
liable for subsurface conditions by reasons 
of the inclusion, by reference, of the general 
conditions, which he may not have read. 
Rosenfeld’s statement that the implication 


of our presentation was “where would the 
owner be without his legal counsel to think 
up new ways to make life miserable for 
everyone else?” is as unfair as the statement 
sometimes heard: “Where would the archi- 
tect be without the AIA to foist responsibili- 
ties, properly his, upon others and to insulate 

him for liability for his own wrongdoings?” 
We feel that all parties—architect, owner 
and contractor alike—should be made 
aware of the manner in which risks, liabili- 
ties and responsibilities are assigned in the 
AIA contract forms. This assignment, while 
believed by the AIA to be a fair one, cer- 
tainly cannot be believed by the Institute to 
be beyond question. The aim of our program 
continued on page 67 
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was to impress upon each of the participants 
that printed contract forms may not be 
equally fair to both parties signing them nor 
applicable to all situations. The various terms 
and provisions should be fully understood, 
and no one should hesitate to make appro- 
priate modifications to suit the needs of par- 
ticular clients. 

The AIA apparently shares this view, for 
throughout its Architect's Handbook jor 
Professional Practice, in comments relating 
to the owner/contractor and owner/ architect 
agreement forms, consultation with an at- 
torney with respect to any proposed modifi- 
cation is suggested. Similarly, each AIA 
form is boldly imprinted with the caveat: 
“This document has important legal con- 
sequences; consultation with an attorney is 
encouraged with respect to its completion or 
modification.” 

At the AMA program which Rosenfeld 
attended, we suggested that, in some circum- 
stances, an owner might be justified in seek- 
ing to include a provision specifying time of 
performance of the architect's services, par- 
ticularly with respect to the “construction 
document phase,” where the design is stand- 
ard rather than esoteric. Similarly, we point- 
ed out that while the AIA General Condi- 
tions (A201) had already gone into a 12th 
edition, the revision was not a major one and 
many of the ASCE’s comments and recom- 
mendations made with respect to the 11th 
edition were still pertinent. 


We submit that the interests of the read- 
ers of the AIA JourNaL would be better 
served if there were a greater willingness to 
accept constructive criticism of AIA docu- 
ments and less of a defensive attitude evi- 
denced by members of the AIA staff. We 
look forward to an opportunity to be able to 
participate in future programs where both 
our views and those of the AIA can be shared 
and discussed at length. Max E. GREENBERG 

ROBERT A. RUBIN 
Max E. Greenberg, 
Trayman, Harris, Cantor, Reiss & Blasky, 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 
New York City 


...and a Reply 


Greenberg and Rubin have offered copies of 
their presentation at the AMA program, and 
I recommend that you secure a copy for your 
edification. For the authors’ opinion on sub- 
soil responsibility, I refer you to pages 4-6; 
for indemnification, see page 22. 

The 1961 article from Civil Engineering 
on “Who Pays for the Unexpected in Sub- 
surface Construction?” has been irrelevant 
since 1963 when its thesis was incorporated 
into AIA Document A201, General Condi- 
tions. As for the monograph in ASCE’s 
journal, the Documents Board's rebuttal was 
published in the November 1971 issue of the 
same publication. 

With respect to the unfair statement of 
“where would the architect be without the 
AIA to foist responsibilities, which are prop- 
erly his, upon others and to insulate him 


from liability for his own wrongdoing?” 
wasn’t that the gist of Rubin's presentation? 

The authors also might be confused as to 
the program that I attended. I can’t remem- 
ber the reference to “construction document 
phase” used in respect to the placing of time 
limits on the architect's services, but appar- 
ently hindsight is an improvement. 

As a member of the AJA staff, with re- 
sponsibility for documents, I would note that 
we are always happy to receive constructive 
criticism of the documents; and whenever 
Greenberg and Rubin can provide it, we will 
listen. STEVEN H. ROSENFELD 

Director 


Professional Practice, AIA 


. - - and a Comment 


One of our major clients has recently sent 
some of his top officers to an AMA seminar 
concerned with new building projects. At 
this seminar, suggested changes in AIA docu- 
ments were distributed. AMA strongly rec- 
ommended that the participants in the semi- 
nar see that the changes are made. 

Meanwhile, I have had our in-house lawyer 
look at the suggested changes; his comments 
are not favorable. 

It seems to me that the Institute should 
review the comments. There are some sig- 
nificant changes suggested, and representa- 
tives of the AIA should meet with AMA 
personnel to discuss and hopefully persuade 
that organization to refrain from such prac- 
Georce E. KassapauM, FAIA 

St. Louis 
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AIA State and Region 


Aug. 25-26: Alabama Council of Architects 
Convention, Grand Hotel, Point Clear, Ala. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 2: Northwest Regional Con- 
ference, Anchorage Westward Hotel, An- 
chorage 


National 


June 19-21: Construction Specifications In- 
stitute Convention, Auditorium and Con- 
vention Hall, Minneapolis 

June 21-23: National Exposition of Contract 
Interior Furnishings, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 

June 25-28: American Society of Landscape 
Architects Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia 

June 26-28: Design Automation Workshop, 
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June 28-July 1: National Society of Interior 
Designers Conference, Fairmont Hotel, 
Dallas 
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